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HE REV. P. M. SANKEY, B.A., C.C.C., 


Oxford, late a Master in the King’s School, Canterbury, wishes | 


to RECEIVE a few PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools. 
‘erms—Sixty-five guineas per annum. 
_Bast Sutton, Staplehurst Kent, Sept. 1856. 


A TUTOR to One or more BOYS during t the 
CHRISTMAS YAG ATION. Those proceeding to one of the 
public schools preferres 
Address “ E. L, Fr, ” (No, 43), CLERICAL JOURNAL Office, 

_%9, Essex- street, Strand. 


PERTH CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 
Rector—Rev. J. A. SELLAR, 
Terms—Thirty-two 
Apply to Rey. J. A. SELLAR, 


M.A. 
uineas per annum. 
Stormont House, Perth. 


I cetigetongin 
Nari .—A Married Clergy man, residing i in 
Bam neighbourhood, 17 miles from Bath, wishes to meet 
w private PUPILS, from 10 to 14 years of age. 
| ~ per annum. 
Address “ « Rev. A. M.,” Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 
THE HOME SCHOOL, 


UPILS treated in every respect as Members 
of a Gentleman's Family. References to Parents and Pupils. 
tuses post free. 

Address the Rev. G. C. STEPHEN, Crosby, Marown, Isle of Man. 


A YOUNG GENTLEWOMAN, 23 years of 
age, is desirous of entering a Gentleman's Family at Christmas, 
4o INSTRUCT One or Two little GIRLS in the Studies essential to a 
thorough Education in the English Language and Literature, and to 
advance them in French, German, Drawing, and Music. 
Address “ Mika,” Post-office, Chippenham, Wilts. 


DUCATION.—A married CLERGYMAN, 
resident on Windermere, wishes for TWO or THREE BOYS, 
Gentlemen's sous, of from eight to ten years old, who will be prepared 
for school, and be boarded and treated as if at home. Terms, when no 
extras, 860i. per annum, or 140i. for two brothers. 
Address Key. G. F, LAtnEN, Bowness, Windermere. 
ORIENTAL . AND BIBLICAL LANGUAGES. 


‘THE REV. G. SMALL gives INSTRUCTION 


in Hindustani, Sanscrit, Persian and Bengali, asalso in Hebrew 


Terms 80 





and the Rudiments of Arabic and Syriac, at his Class-room, 3, Leaden- | 


hall-street ; or at Private residences and Scholastic Establishments in 
London and vicinity. 
For terms, testimonials, on address 1, St. John's Grove, Croydon, 


ras above. 

TRENCH and MATHEMATICS —Mr. 
AUGUSTE MANDROU, M.A., of the Paris Academy, intends 

ing at his residence, 36, Coleshill-street, Eaton-square, EVENING 
€LASSES for the Study of French and Mathematics. Each Class to 

‘De formed of SIX GENTLEMEN 

pleted. Two Lessons weekly, each of two hours. 
aach Pupil per Quarter, payable in advance. 
Classes can be formed 


one for both together. 


References given. Only 


; one for French, one for Mathematics, and 


“FRANGAIS, ESPLANADE 


HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH. 


(COLLEG E 


Principal—Mr. W. O'REILLY (De Université de Paris.) 
In this Establishment (in aldition to the usual course of stadies 


ued in first-class schools) a Speaking Knowledge of the FRENCH 
NGUAGE, with the pure Parisian accent, can be obtained by the 
Pupils, free of extra charge. 

N.B.—Parents who are really alive to the interests of their children, 
and are anxious to see them walk with the age, must now more than 
ever feel the great importance, and growing necessity, of their atten- 
tion being directed to the literature of France and her language, a 
knowledge of which is now demanded by Government from all candi- 
Aates seeking public appointments. 

Inclusive Terms —FORTY GUINEAS ay Annum. 

N.B.—Candidates for Naval Cadetships, Ch 
‘prepared fo for passing their required examinations. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, BOURNEMOUTH, 
HANTS, will MEET (D.V.)a fter the CIIRISTMAS VACATION, 

on FEBRUARY 1.—The object of this College is to provide a sound 
and religious Education for the Sons of Gentlemen, and to prepare 
them for the Universities, Army, 
feasions genera'ly, at a moderate expense. 


An especial Training also can be given to students who havecom- | 


pleted their fifteenth year, and are preparing either for Holy Orders, 
or for the Legal, or for the Medical Professivn. 

It is intended that the system should unite the advantages of private 
tuition with those of a public school! education. 

There will be (D. V.) an annual election of four Foundation Scholars. 
The Scholarships to be tenable for from three to six years 

Two Scholarships, also, annually, one to Oxford and one to Cam- 
bridge, of 50/.. tenable for three years, will be open for competition to 
Students who have been for four years members of the College. 

Students can be admitted at the 


ols. 
Each Student has a separate Dormitory. 
A monthly report of the conduct and diligence of each Siadent is sent 
to his Parent or Guardian. 
Terms 60 guineas per annum. 


Applications for further information, or for the admission of 


Students, may be made to the Warden of St. Mary's College, Bourne- | 
| 


mouth, Hants. 


CAL, SCHOLAST IC, 


GOVERNESS AGENCY OFFICES, 


C! LERI 
(Late Valpy's—Established 1833.) 


7, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, London. 


These offices were established for conducting every description of | 


usiness connected with the Clerical and Scholastic Professions, and 
have always been extensively patronised by the Nobility, Clergy, 
Gentry, and Principals of Schools. 
The Departments are under separate management, and comprise a 
CLERICAL DEPARTMENT, for providing Curates and Curacies for and 
with permanent, temporary, and Sunday duty. 
uiring Curates.) 


SCHOLASTIC and GOVERNESS DEPARTMENT, for providing families | 


and schools with Tutors and Governesses, and Ladies and Gentlemen 
with Scholastic engagements. (Free to Principals.) 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, for recommending schools and private 


establishments t) parents seeking education for their children, and for | 


introducing pupils to schools. (free to Parents and Guardians.) 

TRANSFER DEPARTMENT, for the sale and purchase of Advowsons, 
Next Presentations, Titles, Goodwills of Schools, &c., and for the 
Exchange of Livings, upon moderate terms. 

Messrs. MAIR and SON’S Lists always contain particulars of up- 
wards of 300 Clergymen and Graduates requiring Curacies, of 60 vacant 
Curacies, of above 900 Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Scholastic Engage- 
= of above 150 livings for sale and exchange, and 50 schools for 


al, 
I applications for Curates, Tutors, and Governesses should contain 


full particulars of vacancy and amount of stipend offered. A card of | 


terms will be forwarded upon application. 
Pubtished in first week of every month, price 34. 
MAIR and SON'S MONTHLY REGISTER, containing particulars of 
Livings and Schools for Sale and Exchange, of Vacant Curacies, and 
ic Bogagements required, 


only, and to begin as soon ascom- | 
Terms, Two Guineas 


} 
ks, &c., are successfully | 


Navy, Indian Service, and the Pro- | 


College as early as at other Public | 


AND | 


(Free to Incumbents | 


| ‘THE WIFE and FAMILY of aCLERGYMAN 


of the Established Church are in a state of the deepest DISTRESS 
in consequence of an overwhelming calamity. From their necessity 


their unhappy condition. 


Reference to CHAS. STURGEON, Eaq., Barrister, 15, Abingdon-street, 
Vestminste’ Tr. and also to Clergymen. 


N EARNES T APPEAL to the Benevolent 


is made for the WIDOW and CHILDREN of a SOLICITOR, 


consequence of his long illness and de. ath, are totally destitate. 

Their wish is to establish a Boarding-school, but at present they 
have but four pupils. The comfort ofa home, and truly maternal 
care, will be combined with an excellent Education, including accom- 
plishments. 


For terms and reference, address Madame OuryY CROOK, London- 
EQUI’ TZ ABLE oy ~ LIFE E 


street, Norwich. 
(THE SCOTTISH 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Instituted 1831 
ACCUMULATED —, —ONE MILLION STERLING. 

UAL REVENUE, 

ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
EXISTING ASSURANCES. 

FOUR MILLIONS AND THREE QUARTERS. 

At the division of surptus, at Ist March 1856, a pol for 10001, 
effected at Ist March 1832, was increased to 1571/. 18s. 10d., being at 
the rate of two and a quarter per cent. per annum on the sum as- 
sured. 
applied in reduction of the future premiums. 

Profits are divided triennially, and belong wholly to the assured. 

Policies effected before Ist March next will receive six years’ addi- 
— at the division of surplus in 1862. 
| Copies of the report by the directors on the recent division of oe 8, 
| and all information, may be had on application at the Head ( e, oO 
Agencies. ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 

WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Head Office—26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. — 
Office in London—26, POULTRY. 
‘THE 











A. T RITC HIE » Agent. 


ANCE COMPANY. Capital, 250,000. 


for upwards of twenty-five years practising in Norfolk, and who, in | and the latter in or about the year 1706. 


HOUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSUR.| 


} of —W. 


| 


they adopt this mode of drawing the attention of the benevolent to | 


| MANBY and ANN STOTE, 


—~ 


4\DITOR or SUB-EDITOR.—An experienced 


y) journalist, who has edited two and sub-edited four Londou 
papers, Leas »s employment. 
» A. No. . 375), Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


TWENTY POUNDS REWARD. 
TO PARISH CLERKS AND OTHERS. 

WANTED, the CERTIFICATES of the MARKIAGES of WILLIAM 
and of STOTE MANBY and MARY FROW. 
The former is believed to have taken place in or about the year 1679. 
The above sum will be paid 





| for the said Certificates, or Ws 3 for either of them. 


This addition may he converted into a present ps nyment, or | 


| what vexations and annoyances he encounters! 
| becomes clogged with a woolly detritus, and a blotch r 


| surface is greasy. 


The Capital of 250,0001, which has been enlarged for the purposes of | 


its profitable Loan System on Real Securities, is divided, for the 
nience of investment and transfer, into 11. Shares, of which Ils. only 
will be called. The interest upon the paid-up capital of six per cent. 
is payable half-yearly, 


conve- 


in April and October, and may be received, free | 


of charge, either through a Country Banker, or from the Agents of the | 


Company. 
Applications for Shares, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent., 


| 5 per cent., to be made to RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi, London. 

NENERAL PAWNBROKERAGE 

PANY (Limited).—Incorporated by Act of Parliament 

5k. each ; 5s. to be paid upon applicatiun; 15s. upon allotment; and the 

first call (10s. per share) on the 13th October, 1856; and the remaining 

calls at intervals of three months. No liability beyond the shares held 


-Shares, 


return from I5 to 45 per cent., with rea) security. 
jankers.—Sir C. PRICE and Co. 
Prospectuses and all other information to be had of the solicitors, 


Messrs. ROBFRTSON and MADDOX, Serjeant's-inn, Fleet-street ; and 


~ COM- | 


‘This compauy offers peculiar facilities tor investment, caleulated to | 


of the Managing Director, at the Offices of the Company, 481, Oxford- 
| 


| street. 
TENTILATING STOVES! SUSPENSION 
STOVES! Approved by Thousands of Pare shasers, and recom- 
mended as the two Best, Cheapest, most Healthy, and Economical, for 
Chure hea, ( hs apels, Halls, Schools, Warehouses, Shops, Greenhouses, 
hk 1s, Libraries, &c. Pri spectuses, with prices, sent post free.— 
NE, DRAY, and Co., Stove Range, Ironmongery, and Furnishing 

w cakes. London- bridge. 


r - 
TO CHIMNEY WANTED for RICKETS 
PATENT CALORIFERE GAS STOVES, in Churches, Halls, or 
For Conservatories, or any close apartment, a pipe can be 
} attached to convey away the burnt air. KICKETS'S CHEAP GAS 
| STOVE, price 12 15s., made of sheet iron, suitable for heating small 
counting-houses, bed-rooms, cellars, &c.—Manufactory: Agar-street, 
} Strand, London. 
H EAL and SON’S NEW 
CATALOGUE contains Designs and 
articles of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as well a 100 Bedsteads, and 
prices of every description of Bedding. Sent fr by Post.—HEAL and 
SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196 
Tottenham-court-road. 








4 
| Shops. 


ILLUSTR ATED 


Prices of 150 different 


THE AQUARIU M. — Living 
Fresh-water ANIMALS and PLANTS, in 
high perfection. Sea Water and all requisite / 
Sanders and Woolcott's celebrated Tanks in operation. 

Detailed List on application. 

“ Mr. Lloyd is constantly supplied with marine animals fre om the Ken 
Dorset, South Devon, North Devon, and Wels! l 
from Cumberls and and the C pagrang) Islands ; 
| don possesses a variety not to be ind in 
| shores."—Gosse's Handbook to the M. vine Aquart 
W. ALFORD LLOYD, 19 and 29, Portland-roac 

London. 


Marine and 


ivy s 


MARK YOUR LINEN 

SU PERSEDED.—The most easy 
and best method of marking 
PATENT ELECTI 


. xT 
(THE PEN § 
permanent, 

Coarse Towels, Books, &c., is with the 
PLATES. Any person can use them. 

Certificate from Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S.B.—“S« 
| with Culleton’s Electro-Silver Plates induce me to pron 
excellent, The letters are distinctly marked in a deep bl 
and after long boiling in strong soda they remain un 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT. 

** College of Chemistry, Liverpool, May 15 

Initial plate, Is.; name, 2s.; set of number s.; crest plate, 
free, with directions (to any part), on receipt of stamps, by the inventor 
and sole patentee, ‘T. CULLETON, 2, Long-acre, exactly one door from 
St. Martin’s-lane. 


P FLEMIN¢ 3 '$ PHOTOGRAPHK Ww 
COMPLETE APPARATUS for 31, taking 


Portraits 44 and under, including a Double Achromatic Lens 
beautifully mounted in brass, with rack and pinion (warranted to pro- 
duce as perfect a picture and to be as good asthe most costly, and 
exchanged if not found every way satisfac tory) 
with two dark slides and focussing slide, tripod stand with brass top, 
scales and weights, two porcelain pans, bath, and dipper, glass funnel 
and measure, book of instructions, and ail the necessary chemicals, 
packed and sent to any part of the kingdom. Next size, 51 5s., in- 
cluding every article as above, but larger in proportion, taking por- 
traits 6} and under. Next size, 114 Ils. 
under. Every article in Photography cheaper than any wholesale 
heuse in London at GILBERT FLEMING'S, 498, New Oxford-street.— 
FIRST STEPS IN PHOTOGRAPHY, by GILBERT FLEMING, now 
ready, price 6d. ; by post, 7 stamps. 
and experienced operators sent to give instructions at their own rest 
dence on mederate terms, 


Linen, S 


Ik on 
a 31 LY ER 


al trials 
them 
ack colour 
altered.” — 


we 


Ae 





HOUSE, 


4 


| Author of 


Fi 
A Pric ed and | 


be: 


Sent 


superior made Camera, | 


| panions to the Altar— 


taking pictures 9 square and | 


The Art taught free to purchasers, | 


} 
r Stamping Note Paper, Envelopes, &c., 
| and to deposit sums of money, repayable upon notice, with interest at | : a 


Address Messrs. TUCKER 


28, St Switht 


VILLE, and TUCKER, Solicitors, 
's- -lane, Lond on, 


VLECTRIC TE LEGRAPHS. — W. 


4 and CO., Machinists and Telegraph Engineers, 


. REID 


respectfully 


| eall the attention of colleges and other seminaries for the instruction 
| of youth to their simple and cheap ELECTRIC TEI. 
STRUMEN 


bGRAPH IN- 

‘ES for the Leeture-Table, by which the principles of this 

wonder-working agent may be explained and understood. 
Office: 262, Gresham House; No. 24, Old Broad-street. 
University-street, Bed ford- square. 

The Instruments may be seen at the | Crystal Palace, 


NEWsP: APERS.—The TIMES or P\ IST 
posted by the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter; 
HERALD, 26 CHRONICLE, DAILY NEWS, or ADVERTISER, 
20s.; TIMES (Seoond Edition), IN, G 2, or STANDARD, 302.; 
TIMES (Second Day), 16s. 6d. and orders must be 
prepaid.—JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank 
Money-orders payahie at chief office, London. 


YAPER of LINEN FABRIC.—Bad writing- 


paper to a man who has to write much is one of th 
human life. 


Works: 25, 


Sydenham. 





e miseries of 
While driving a steel pen over most descriptions of paper 
The pen catches or 
inds him he 
must clear it of the load it has picked up; or, what is still worse, the 

an imy 
of the 


libraries, 


and Publisher, 
that he will 


f HAMLET,” 


yn the pirate 


WARR'S paper is manufactured roved 
finish, and entirely free from these great defects, so much complained 
and H. 8. WARR, Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 
d OUND (free of ch rge), and 
TOUR ARMS F , 
Your Cre-t Engraved in the first Heraltic Style on Seal, Siznet Ring, 
Pencil-case, &c.. 8s.; Motto in Ribbon or Garter, 8s.; Initials per Letter, 
HENRY WHITEMAN and Co.'s Improved Embossing Press for 
with Steel Die, containing Creat, 
Twenty-five per cent. deposit (in stamps) required on country orders, 
excepting when the articles to be engraved ar t 
and Die Engravers, 
236, High’ Holborn, | Land wn 
D* -ARNOTT’S SMOKE-C ONSUMIN 
G 
its advantages over every other consist in— 
1. A saving of 56 per cent. in fuel. 
3. Its not requiring one balf the attention of an ordinary fire. 
4. Its being perfectly safe. 
all parts of the country, will be sent on application. 
F. EDWARDS, SON, and Co., 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street. 
.—At the united 
CHURTON and BOOTH'S. 
307, Re gent- -street, English, Freneh, or 
German, is added as soon as published, and in quantities only limited 
travels, biography, poetry, and popular sciences; att 
best novels and lighter literature of the day are not rt 
scribers from two guineas upwards, aceording to the supply required. 
A list of new books and any other information sent on application. 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY have 
‘published a collected Edition of the Poems by the 
just issued a useful and well-timed work entitled THE YOUNG 
POET'S ASSISTANT; or. Hints on the Composition of Poetry. By 
SAUNDERS and OTLE Y. Cc ndnit-str vet Li anover-aquare 
HAMLET on. 
V R. W. ROONEY, "Bookse ller 
A 26, Anglesea-street, Dublin, begs to ann ice 
have ready on Dec. 1 
1; to which are 
covery, Observ atior 13 on its probal - Date, 
sent free, inc losed in a strong 8vo envelope. to prev 
Is. 6d.; or at W. ALLAN’S, Pater noster-row, 


principle, from a pure linen material; its surface is highest 
63, High Holborn. 
sketched, 3s. (send name and county) post free for stamps. 
ls. 6d.; Arms. 258. post free. 
Initials, or Name and Addrese, with Copper Matrix complete, 2). 
ser 
HENRY WHITEMAN and Co., Heraldic. Seal. 
RATE.—Will this grate pe ome univers 
2. Its being «a cure for a smoky chimney. 
A prospectus, with a second serfes of testimonials, just issued, from 
a7 > 
NEW BOOKS 
London, every new work, 
by the demand. The preference is given to works « 
for town subscribers from one to ten guineas, and for country sub- 
307 Regent-street, London. 
MESSRS 
y 
Paul Ferroll " and “ Nine Poems by V." They have also 
an Old Reviewer. Price 2., sent post-free from 
First Edi 
“ The last leaf of the first e 
carefully reprinted ‘ 
edition of * Lear;" with remarks 
TURNER'S, Strand, London 


’ Revised Edition, price 5s. post free 
SCIENCE of the MORAL 
sidered with a View to A and Ne 
ity of Mankind of di Relicio 
By GEORGE ES VINCE 
London : Ww TWEEDIE 337, 


"ART-JOURNAL. VOL. 11. NEW 
ART-JOUNAL for DECEM 


2s. 6d, completes the Second Volume of the N 
Pictures in it are vek “Cl 
and Bering’s ‘ Capri ws 


NATURE 


aage itralise the Rar 


ns and of different 5 


cts 
Strand. 
SERIES 

, J 4 
BER, price 

vy Series. The 
ildren of 
e-plate is from 


HE 


Royal 
Charles L.; 
Debay’s “ First Cradle 

he literary contributions include 
Middle Ages.” by the Rev. E L 
Isles,” illust , 
illustrated: “ The 
ceptions of Death ;” 
“ Expenditare on 
United States ; 


engraved 


papers on 
Cutts, illustrated s “Lo 
. Jenre-Painters,’ y F 7 
Dre ~sden Gale: 

“Suggestion of Subject to tne 
Public Works in London a 
* The Crystal Palace,” illustrat 
ture in the Crystal Palace;” “ Paul D laroc 
emplovedin Art-Manufacture,” &c. ¢ 

VIRTUE and Co., 25, Pate rnoster-row, London ; and al 


VHRISTM AS PRESENTS and PRIZES.- 

J MASTERS has prepared a CATALOGUE of W 

a Classified Index and Price- and also a Desecriptiv 

of Books suitable for Prizes and Present Books. jive fif ‘ming * are 

the principal heads of contents :—Theological —QeMpigu'aties On Map 

Gospels, Church Service, c.— Works or Hol’ Cofperenton, €om> 

Devotional Reading 5 MeéuUhawen—~ Works on 
and Ornaments—Pabery. Musig--Chrely &e¢ 

Historia Biagaphiea-Bistorical 


e Monks of the 
“ lof the 


** Poetien! 
Be 


oO! bos 


ist ; 


Chureh Architectare 

Histories of Countries—Church 

Tales —Juve Reward Books. 
The above Catalogue will be forwarded 0 appli¢ation.. Every atq 


tention paid to foreign orders, by post or P 
with Pardehial, Ednew= 


The Clergy. Schools, and others are 6:1 } 
tional Reward Books, &c., upon liberal te 
New? Bund-street. 


London: 33, Aldersgate-street ; and 


F i 
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This day, Seeond Edition (Fourth Thousand), in 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 10s. 6d. cloth, 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN KITTO, D.D., 


Bible Illustrations,” &c. &c., 
Correspondence. 


BY J. E. RYLAND, ESQ. 


With Critical Estimate of Dr. Kitto’s Life and Writings by Professor EADIE, 


Editor of ‘‘ The Pictorial Bible,” Author of ‘‘ Daily 


D.D., LL.D. 


WILLIAM OLIPHANT and SONS. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, andiCO. 


Edinburgh: 


compiled chiefly from his Journals and 





FASHIONABLE SOCIETY IN LONDON. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. 


EDITH FRANKHEART; 


OR, THE BARONET’S DAUGHTER. 
By CAPTAIN CURLING, Author of 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY, 


* The Soldier of Fortune,” &c. 


Publishers, Conduit-street. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo. price Sixpence, 


A SONG IN PROSE TO THE WESTMINSTER OWL, 


THE CRITICISM OF THE ‘“‘WESTMINSTER REVIEW,” OF JULY 1856, ON 
“LONELY HOURS,” POEMS, 


BY CAROLINE GIFFARD PHILLIPSON. 


‘* As standard authors thus, like trophies borne, 
Appear more glorious wlien more hack'd and torn, 
So you, my Critic, in the chequer’d shade, 
Shall] see new light through holes yourself have made.’ 


ON 


'— Pope. 


JOHN MOXON, 28, Maddox-street, Regent-street. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 


FREDERICK 

RELIGIOUS, AND POLITICAL LIFE 
From 1789 to 1848. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF CLEMENT THEODORE PERTHES, 


Professor of Law in the University of Bonn. 


MEMOIRS OF 


OR, LITERARY, 


PERTHES ; 


IN GERMANY, 


‘““A perfect mine of valuable matter.” 


THOMAS CONSTABI 


—Saturday Review. 


Edinburgh : E and CO. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 





On December 8, in one large volume, 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, AND NEW ZEALAND, 


AN ENGLISH AND COLONIAL DIRECTORY 
And every information required either by the Merchant or the Emigrant. 

BY AN ENGLISHMAN. 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY, 


price lis. 


London : Conduit-street. 


described in the = ve Work has been personally inspected by the Author, who 
nd capital in the production of the volume. 


ylony, City, or Province 
has expended a large amount of tin 


NoTe.—Each € 





NEW VOLUME OF MISS STRICKLAND’S ROYAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


Just published, price 10s. 6d, the Sixth Volume of 


OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 


) WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION. 


LIVES 


AND ROYAL PRINCESSES CONNECTE! 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


the Life of Queen Mary. 


Containing 


The richness and abundance of the 
CXC i the limi 


material, especially the results of the 
oposed for this biograp! h wil 


Vols I. to Y. may be had, price 10s. 6d. each. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 


recent discoveries, have rendered it necessary to 
| be concluded in the next volume. 


ts at first pr ry, whi 


and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, fc 12 pp 


OR AIGCROOK 


BY GERALD 


price 5s. 


CASTLE. 
MASSEY. 


r but the abo 
of one so fi 


ve will lead many to read it, and 
llof some of Poetry’s most gracious 
” 


is in Byron nothing finer than ‘ Only a Dream.’ 


| MR. FORTUNE : 


} 


| 
} 
| 
} 


n written, and thank its author, in | 


name of h ~ llow-mouri beautiiul expression of their common woe, It is no unworthy com- 
panion t n Memoriam.’ ’’- 


London: DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 


—— 


Recew Cirabels. 


—_—»———— 


I. 
STANLEY ; 


8vo. 16s. 


REY SA... ok. SINAT and 


PALESTINE. Plans. 
Il. 


REV. DR. ROBINSON ; BIBLICAL 
RESEARCHES in the HOLY LAND, 1838 and 1852, Maps 
3 vols. 8v0. 36s. 





Itl. 
| REV. J. L. PORTER; FIVE YEARS 
in DAMASCUS, PALMYRA, LEBANON, and othe; 
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THE LITERARY WORLD : 


ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 








4 AcasE which has lately been heard before the 
| Judge at the Westminster County Court, and 
_ upon which he pronounced judgment on Satur- 


' day last, gives us a fitting opportunity for offer- 


ing a few observations to the English dramatic 
authors upon a subject which cannot but be of 


' the deepest interest to them—the value of their 


| own property. 


The case in question is that of “ Lewes v. 


j Smith ;” the plaintiff being the well-known dra- 


' matist, journalist, reviewer, natural philosopher, 


historian of metaphysical philosophy, and _ bio- 
grapher of Goethe, Mr. G. H. Lewes, and the 
defendant being the lessee and manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre. Mr. Lewes’s claim was for cer- 
tain fees alleged to be due to him as the author 
of a certain dramatic piece called “ The Game of 
Speculation,” and Mr. Smita resisted the claim 
upon the ground that Mr. Lewss had already 
sold to Mr. Cuartes Martuews the right of per- 
sonal representation in that piece. To this Mr. 
Lewes replied that he had only sold to Mr. 
Matuews the right of playing the piece at the 
Lyceum Theatre. No documents existed which 
could throw light upon the matter, for the agree- 
ment had been wholly verbal, and so the parties 
joined issue, and the case came for the adjudica- 
tion of the County Court Judge. The grounds 
upon which that learned functionary decided 
the question were purely legal. He declared 
that, according to the Act of Parliament, the 
author’s consent must be given in writing; and, 
in the absence of that consent, he adjudged seven 
pounds to Mr. Lewes. 

It is a noticeable fact connected with this 
case that the Dramatic Authors’ Society did not 
appear at the front of the battle—that, in truth, 
they declined to have anything to do with the 
mater. We understand that their ill success in 
the late case of “ Morton v. Copeland,” for which 


the society had to pay heavy costs, has rendered | 


them alittle timid about courts of law, and the ex- 
pressed opinion of one of the most influential 
among their members against the claim of Mr. 
Lewes determined them to abstain from in- 
terfering with the matter. 

We must confess that we should have been 
better pleased if the piece in litigation had been 
of undoubted British origin, and not a mere 
adaptation of a Frenchman’s property ; but 
candour compels us to aver that the latter is the 
fact. There is a man, who is in his grave, one 
Henri DE Batzac, who has a better title to 
“The Game of Speculation” than either Mr. 
Lewes or Mr. Smiru; and it will be nothing but 
an act of justice if Mr. Lewes immediately in- 
vests the seven pounds in the best immortelles 
that can be got for money, and transmits them 
by the earliest opportunity for the decoration of 
his tomb. But as for the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society, what shall we say of it? Do the 
members imagine that by twiddling their thumbs 
in the Adelphi they are likely to set the 
right of property in dramatic works upon a 
sure foundation? Do they suppose that 
there is any other way than by battling and 
fighting the ground inch by inch, pressing the 
vested rights in plunder hard in one quarter, and 
winning fair terms for their pieces in another? 
We hear a great deal said about the degraded 
condition of the English stage, the translations 
from the French, and the lack of invention in 
English dramatists. That is all nonsense. 
original pieces are not forthcoming in England; 
workman-like dramas, that take months in the 
forging, are not written, simply because no man 
can make a living by devoting his talents to dra- 
matic composition, whatever his talents may be ; 
simply because the theatrical managers get all the 
profits, and muzzle the mouths of their oxen that 
tread them out the corn. We will state a few 
facts in proof of this. There was very lately a 
gentleman who for years was employed in writing 
Pieces for the minor theatres in London, and who 
in the course of that service has written some 
hundreds of pieces—a very Lopez pe VEGA 
in his way. The price usually paid to 
him for his work was actually not more 
than ten shillings per act,—fifty shillings for a 
five-act drama! We believe that upon no occa- 
Sion did he ever obtain more than five pounds for 


Good | 
| cheated in every way, and the law was in all 











apiece. Not many months ago a case occurred | wise have been. But what of that ? victory, 


which excited the commiseration of all who were 
acquainted with it. A young actor of very con- 
siderable talent died, leaving a wife and children 


and wealth, and a just division of profits, were in 
view. And by-and-by their hopes were per- 
fectly realised. Not the managers only, but the 


totally unprovided for. That young man was | authors also, rode in their carriages. Cannot the 
the author of several original pieces, which were | English dramatic authors take a lesson from this 
never even suspected of being taken from the | story ? 


French, and which were played with great and 
uninterrupted success, bringing thousands and 
thousands of pounds into the pockets of the 
managers. Yet that author profited so little by 


his work that he died in want, and was com- | of June last, 


| 





The Examination Papers lately issued by the 
Society of Arts containing the questions proposed 
to candidates at the examinations held at the 
Society’s House on the 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th 
are the best of the kind which we 


pelled to the last to fill the position of a minor | have seen. It seems to us that in the prepara- 
actor for the sake of the very small salary which | tion of the questions the happy medium has been 
he could gain in that capacity. This fact alone | exactly hit between that simplicity which re- 
| duces an examination toa mere form, and that 


suffices to show the value in this country of 
original talent in dramatic writing, when a man 
is dependent for his bread upon the exercise of that 





affectation of profundity which renders them 
unfair as tests of a youth’s capacity. The sub- 


talent and has not the prestige of name, friends, | jects of examination are as follows :—Book- 
press influence, and impudence, to recommend him | 
to thenotice of the managers, Even withthe authors | 


who can command all these it fares not much 
better. Fifty pounds is considered a munificent 
price for “a screaming farce” at the very best 
theatres; one hundred pounds is tremendous; 
and we question very much whether SHAKSPERE 
would get three hundred for “ Hamlet,” unless, 
indeed, he happened to be acquainted with the 
critic of the Times, or belonged to the same club 
with press-men of a minor grade. Whocan wonder, 
with these facts staring you in the face, that men 
do not find it worth their while to give their time 
and their talents to the thankless and profitless 
labours of dramatic composition; or that, like the 
shoemaker in the story, they are only too glad 
to steal their boots ready made? But if we turn 
to France, how different is the aspect of affairs 
there. There we find dramatic authors building 
their country-houses out of the produce of a 
single farce (this was actually done by the 
author of the Gamin de Paris), and some 
of them rising to the dignity of million- 
aires, 
fortune, entirely resulting from his dramatic 
labours. M. Ponsarp becomes a rich man 
through the authorship of some two or three 
very successful pieces, receives diamonds from 
the Emperor in acknowledgment of his genius, 
and is made a chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
The fees collected last year by the Dramatic Au- 
thors’ Society of Paris from the metropolitan mana- 
gers only amounted altogether to nearly 40,0007. 
Think of that, Master Ford! How much time do 
you suppose the English Dramatic Authors’ 
Society would require to collect that sum? No 
need to haggle about the costs of a county court 
summons with all that money in hand. But 


| that is a fabulous sum ; forty thousand pounds ! 


Is it? The English managers do not find it so, 
when, beginning from nothing, a few years makes 
rich men of them. Why, the manager of the 
lowest and most minor (if we may superlativise a 
comparative) theatre in London dies warm, as 
they say. One such dies and leaves his wife 
(ci-devant ballet-girl) about 40.000/, and it is 
squandered in two years. Another does not 
wait for the grim tax-gatherer, but retires 
to enjoy dignity and ease in his carriage and 
country-box; while the gentlemen erewhile his 
dramatic authors are forced to content themselves 


with a ’bus and a garret. And why this difference | 10 
| again. 


between England and France? Simply because 
there was a man named Beaumarcnals, who had 
the wit to perceive that in union there is strength, 
and that if the dramatic authors banded them- 





| 


| rature or science. 


| stupidity. 


keeping, arithmetic, algebra, mensuration, 
geometry, mechanics, chemistry, animal physio- 
logy, botany, agriculture, geography, physical 
geography, English history, English literature, 
Latin, Roman history, French and German. 
Under all these heads a number of questions are 
given, sufficient to test the candidate’s know- 
ledge of the matter, without tending to confuse a 
competent man for the mere purpose of display- 
ing the cleverness of the examiner. Those 
whose duty it may hereafter be to prepare 
examination papers will do well to consult this 
useful publication of the Society of Arts. 

As an accompaniment to the foregoing the 
Society of Arts has issued a reprint of the two 
lectures delivered by Dr. Boor (their late 
Chairman and present Treasurer), the former at 
the Mechanics’ Institution, Lewes, and the latter 
at the Mechanics’ Institution, Hitchin. These 
lectures, which are entitled respectively “ How 
to Learn,” and “What to Learn,” have been 
already noticed, and we need do no more than 
refer to them as admirable expositions of clear 


M. Scripe has achieved a splendid | and sensible views upon the education question 


generally. What the Society of Arts has long been 
labouring to do, is to convince men that expensive 
apparatus and costly books are not the necessary 
concomitants of science; and Dr. Bootu, in 
these two lectures, very clearly shows how @ 
competent knowledge of even the most abstruse 
sciences may be obtained with the very simplest 
materials. A paragraph upon this point is worth 
quoting. 

A man can procure for a few shillings the very best 


| manuals and text-books in almost any branch of lite- 


He need not even go to that ex- 
pense. He may join an institution, such as this, and 
have the use of all the books he may require fora 
few pence; and I may here, by the way, remark that 
one of the greatest improvements in the means of 
educating the people is the revolution which has 
taken place in the book trade during the last few 
years. A working man may now buy for a few shil- 
lings, or even for a few pence, under the guise of 
cheap paper and inexpensive printing, standard works 
that, a few years ago, would have been entirely be- 
yond his means. You may buy a Cassell’s “ Euclid ” 
for a shilling, an arithmetic for the same, a treatise 
on chemistry for a couple of shillings. These are 
your best teachers. They will not get impatient at 
your slowness, or angry with you because of your 
‘ Your books will not tire in giving you 
information; they will repeat it for you again and 
If you have misunderstood anything they 


| have said, or are slow to comprehend them, they 


selves together with a firm resolution to get the | 


best of it, they would hold the managers entirely 
at their mercy. When he set to work, he found the 
case of the French dramatic authors in as weakly a 
condition as is that of their English brethren at 
this present moment. They were robbed and 


points construed in their disfavour. But he 
grappled with the matter and threw it. He got 
the dramatic authors together, and organised 
them. A tariff of prices was fixed, and the rights 
of authors fully defined and guarded. Those 
managers who objected were placed at once under 
the ban of the society, and no man wrote for 
for them, or permitted them to play any 
of their pieces, or spoke well of them, or 
did them any good. The recalcitrant managers 


were driven to their old repertoire; and, as that | 


was soon exhausted, they were eventually com- 
pelled to submit. The 
mained true to each other, and there was no 
traitor in the camp. Perhaps for a few years— 
while the managers were yet holding out—their 


dramatic authors re- | 


| 
| 


| 


will wait patiently for you until you are ready to 
proceed with them. They will put up with your ill- 
humour; they will bear with vour mistakes; and it 
will cost you but little to keep them. It is my un- 
doubting conviction that there is no one here present 
this evening, whom God has gifted with a moderate 


g, 
average share of ability— great talents are not 


| required—and who has strength of will to carry him 


over the obstacles he is sure to meet with at the out- 
set, that cannot master any science or language, for 
the comprehension of which he has been furnished 
with the necessary natural ability. I do not say 
that it is within the compass of every man’s under- 
standing to become a profound mathematician. Men’s 
minds are not constituted all alike; their understand- 
ings are as various as their faces. But such an one 
may become an accomplished linguist, or an expert 
chemist, or a keen observer of the manifold operations 
of nature. The Almighty has supplied us with sub- 
jects of thought as diverse as the phases of the under- 
standing. 


In his inaugural address to the Society of Arts 
the new President, Colonel Sykes, threw out avery 
important hint as to what ought to be the destina- 
tion of at least a part of the Great Exhibition 
money. While the Prince Consort is devising 
impracticable schemes for erecting a great palace 


receipts were a little less than they might other- | of science and art, and gathering together all the 
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leading metropolitan societies, the 
Arts —from which indeed the whele scheme of the 
Great Exhibition really and truly sprung 
and languishes in the not very roomy house in 
John-street, which it has occupied for so many 
years Whycannot apart, at least, of the money be 
applicd towards building a proper habitation for 
this excellent and seful society ? The 
PRINCE owes the ‘ bt of gratitude; for 
it is entirely to its labours that he owes the repu- 
tation whicl man of seni 
scientific att has done a 
great deal fo do a 
little for 
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of the villaze all day long the common, and de- 
livers t ly i he evening to their several 
homesteads in a loeality whi the author chooses to 
all Holdenbrunn. From irations of an old 
erone of a recluse, and her own straightforward com- 
mon sense, the village Cinderella is enabled to make 
her way toa high 1 ler brother 
Dam/, another principal character, has either not her 
talent or her good fortune, as he never gains a 
tion high than that of a kind of stev his 
sister. It is certainly wonderful with so few 
and such mingly uncompromising materials, the 
author has made up such an interesting tale, and such 
a true psychological development of some of the 


traits of « m bumapity. 


Florence, 12th Nov. 
1e of the finest specimens of our Italian architee- 
Basilica of San Minato, bill 
commanding the most enchanting prospect of our 
i bella and the valley of the Arno, a short 
from our walls. Connoisseurs will be glad t 
* that oo tration is now being carried out in 
ndid folio by Signori B. Roche and F. Minuti, 
: L: 1 ‘Basilic ‘a de San Minato Firense 
ved incisa.” Report says, that, as a work of 
irt, this volume be quite worthy of the 
numel 
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Among other items of foreign intelligence we 
may note that M. Eugene Sve (whose Histoire 
du Peuple is still appearing, volume by volume 
has been lately turning his attention to prem ity 
and has been favouring the readers of L al 
with his upon what he ike ‘The 
Religious Questlon.” Havin ‘used ee of 
these letters, we must say that we prefer the 
eharming novelist, whose sparkling wit and 
brilliant fancy illuminates every phase of 
society, from the hi'ghest to the lowest, 
from Adrienne to ose Pompan, to the 
would-be Doctor of Divinity who attempts to 
be impressive by virture of fuderies and plati- 
tudes culled from - ma the weeds of the 
called philosophy of Voltaire. Let M. Sve 
main truthful to his — and she will never 
ive him; but let him leave the severer 
genius of Divinity to graver and more learned 
heads. Gossip says that M. Sur (who from dis- 
like to the present réyime in France has been 
for some time resident at the Hague) contem- 
pl “ee _ to this country at noremote period. 
We ieve that he has never yet visited London, 
al dt therefore there awaits him in our streets and 
in our alleys a new world yet unexplored by him. 
Let us hope that his visit will not be a flying one, 
and that he will not emulate the Frenchman, 
who, after spending half an hour in the Old 
Bailey as a spectator, returned to France and 
wrote a work condemning the entire system of 
English jurisprudence. Let him study patiently, 
and observe minutely ; let him get London by 
heart. He will find it worth while. Who 
knows but that he may find the materials for a 
Mystere adres whieh shall as far excel his 
former works as London excels Paris in vastness? 
As yet he has no rivals in the field; for Mr. 
Reynocps's labours and Mr. Grant's “ The 
Great Metropolis” count for nothing, and Mr. 
Maruew’s forthcoming “Great World of 
London” is of quite a different character. Let 
him come, then, amongst us, and a harvest of 
gold and glory is before him. 
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The chess-players of New York announce a 
new chess-journal, which is to rival and resemble 
the London Chess-player’s Chronicle, 


Society of 


La Regence, and the Berlin Sehachzeitung. It is 
to be called The Chess Monthly, and will be pub- | 
lished monthly, from the Ist of January 1857. 


The prospectus promises an unusual amount of | 


historical and literary matter, connected with 
‘hess, biographies of eminent players, &e., and 
furthermore declares that the style of illustration 
will far exceed anything that has yet been effected 
in the way of chess illustration. Nor is this a vain 
as the illustration at the head of the 
tus itself will be sufficient to testify. This 
is, we presume, the crest or sign of the projected 
publication—a sphinx couchant, with a chess- 
board before her and holding a chessman in her 
right hand; the motto, ex lux et ludus 
seaccorum. We may 
saying that from what we have lately seen the 
American engravers bid fair to take the wind out 
of the sails of the members of the craft at home. 
Some of the illustrations which we have lately 
seen in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper are 
the best specimens of wood-cngraving 
which we have ever met with. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that this admiration should be seasoned 
with a spice of regret that the vice of piracy 
dents pervade even this charming art, and that 
in the subjects chosen we constantly perceive 
the grossest and most flagrant violations of the 
right of property which British artists have in 
their works. 

Messrs. Ewer and Co. have addressed to us a 
ce reular letter calling attention to the prospectus 
of the Leipsig Committee for issuing a complete 
edition of Hanpet’s works, and stating that 
they “shall feel greatly obliged for any reference 
thereto” in the columns of this Journal. In 
reply, we must refer them to M. Scuaicner’s 
letter in our last impression. 
the committee is admirable and laudable; but its 
working out has evidently yet to be matured. 
Considering the fact that M. Scua@icHer is 
known to be engaged upon a biography of the 
great composer, and ina scientific investigation 
of his works—and furthermore, that he has per- 
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prospec 


oriente 


among 


haps the largest and most valuable collection of 


Handelian publications and MSS. in existence— 
we question whether the Leipsig Committee 
could do a wiser act than at once secure the 
co-operation of that eminent connoisseur and 
enlightened investigator. 

All the world is crowding to view the small 
instalment of TurNer’s magnificent bequest, 
now on view at Marlborough House. When we 
say “on view,” of course we only use the term 
in a conventional sense; for, although the visitor 
can certify himself that the pietures are indeed 
upon the walls, viewing them in anything like a 
satisfactory light is utterly impossible. Small 
rooms and bad lights are not the most convenient 
circumstances under which a large crowd can 
view gems of art. With the rest, we have made 
a vigorous attempt to “gratify the sense,” and, 
thanks to indomitable patience and a 
broad shoulders, managed to get a glimpse of 
the pictures. The Government will do well 
to remember that they have on/y ten years to 
build a gallery for these works, dating 
time of Turner’s death. If a proper place is 
not provided in that time, the bequest will 
lapse. 

The late robery of pictures from a nobleman’s 
gallery will serve to remind the owners of artistic 
treasures that property has its cares as well as 
its pleasures, and that the identifiable nature of 
such effects is not, after all, a sufficient protec- 
tion against the burglar and the thief. Within 
the past week, however, a thief has been brought 
to justice who had contrived to steal from 
srompton Hall, Huntingdonshire, some rare 
hooks, the property of Lady Orrvia Sparrow. 
One of the books was an Aldine copy of 
Eustachius, which formerly belonged to Fran- 
cis I., and bore the arms of that monarch em- 
blasoned upon the binding; the other book was 
“Prynne’s Records” (1666), valued at 100/. 
These treasures were offered for sale to Mr. 
Toovey, the bookseller, for ten guineas, but 
were happily recognised by Lord Gosrorp as 
the property of Lady Sparrow; by which means 
the thieves were brought to justice. If, however, 
the rogues had known the value of their prizes 
and had been clever enough to get them off to 
the Continent, they might have been quietly 
disposed of, after all marks of identification had 
been erased, and no one could, by any possibi- 
lity, have recognised them. Thanks, however, 
to the chapter of accidents and the ignorance of 
the thieves, these precious volumes have been 


the Paris | preserved to their rightful owner. 


take this opportunity of 


The intention of 
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| ot i — obituary of f the last for -tnight includes the 


name of Davin 30GUE, the well- known pub- 
lisher, Although he died at an age which is com. 
monly termed the prime of life, Mr. Bogur’s 
career has been one of immense activity and 
great achievement. Few publishers have given 
their attention to such an extraordinary variety 
of subjects as Mr. Bogue. From the old 
“ Keepsakes” —- rich argosies of literature, 
*silken-sailed” and smeared with gold, bearing 
their cargoes of musk and bergamot to the 
boudoirs and drawing-rooms of the fair and 
wealthy—down to the little shilling cockboat, 
smart with common paint and laden with 
Cockney nothings—nothing came amiss to Mr. 
Boaure. He may, we think, be fairly called the 
father of cheap light literature. The number of 
periodical publications in which he was interested 
during his long career was incredible—a, mere 
list of them would swell to an unwieldy bulk, 
We believe the last of these was the Zllustrated 
Time Ss. 

We are happy to hear that a paragraph which 
has been going the rounds of the press announe- 
ing the illness of Mr. Wtiitam Russpxu, the 
special correspondent of the Zimes, is entirely 
without foundation, and that Mr. RussE.1’s 
family have received a letter, dated Bach- 
shiserai, in which the “skilful Irishman” is re- 
ported to be quite well. 


A correspondent, using the signature of 
“M. A.,” writes to confirm a statement which 
we lately made as to the strange mistakes in 
matters of fact constantly committed by the 
Times : 


Your charges (writes he) have, only this day, met 
with a singular confirmation. In a leading article 
upon the appointment of the new bishops, the writer 
states that, to the best of his recollection, Dr. Tait is 
the first man who has come to a see fresh from a 
public school since the ——— of Dr. Langley. 
Ihe writer totally forgets Dr. Jamxs Prince Lex, 
who came fresh from King Edwerd’s School at Bir- 
ingham to the see of Manchester. But Dr. Tait did 
not come fresh from Rugby. On the contrary, he 
ceased to be head-master of that school when he 
became Dean of Carlisle. So much for the accuracy 
which Emerson so much admires ! 


The list of novelties for the ensuing fortnight 
is full and important ; but, as its contents are for 
the mwst part announced in our advertising 
columns, to them we refer the reader. L. 


Tue Miserres or A Mopern Hero.—Lieutenant 
Dunham Massey, of the 19th Regiment, in replying 
to an article which recently appeared in a contem- 
porary, accusing him of an excessive amount of 
foolish vanity in believing himself a hero, denies this 
somewhat damaging accusation:—" Sir, you do not 
know the miseries of being a hero. Penny-a-liners 
arrest your servants as the ry go of errands, and ask 
where you were born, where you were brought up, 
who was your grandf: ithe r, and who was your school- 
master; and some day you see a hideous biogr aphical 
caricature of yourself. A daguerreotypist seizes on 
you—an arti st, pencil in hand, waylays you—an 
engraver puts your id lentity upon proof—invitations 
to public banquets come in upon you, on cards as 
large as dinner-plates — young ladies, in prettily 
folded notes, solicit your auto; graph. You receive an 
overwhelming supply of tracts from ladies of : 
graver age—imaginary poets harass you with dog- 
grel verses—authors of bad books send you copies of 
their tiresome works—you are stared at in the streets 
—when your carriage stops, your horse is pr ovokingly 
patted on the ne ck—you are shouted at in the theatres 
In fact, comfort and privacy are at anend. Now, all 
this is very well for a strong, able, idle, Crimean 
hero who likes the thing, and who has health and 
strength to bear it. But it is a very different thing, 
if by chance the unhappy victim, after six months, 
lying on his ‘back in one position in a Crimean 
hut, should return home, and wish to enjoy quiet, 
and to have time to nurse a leg some two or three 
inches shorter and much feebler than its fellow—t 
think over the precautions necessary to preserve weak 
lungs in the moist climate of an Irish coming winter— 
and should have occasion two or three times a week 
to endure a very ugly ceremony, namely, the inser- 
tion of a probe some eight or ten inches into an open 
wound. For my part, I give everybody notice, that 
I am by no means the man to make a hero of, and that 
those who made me so should at once repent. Much 
better may easily be had. The crop is as plentiful as 
blackberries. Crimeans are everything now, are 
everywhere, and, though wild-looking and hirsute 
animals, are easily caught. I do not at at all answer 
the description. I have not a single hair on my 
upper or lower lip. I do not wear a Turkish cap 
when I travel. I never smoke tobacco. Therefore. 
where others may be had for the asking, I beg to be 
allowed to abdicate the honours of heroship, and to 
| remain in quiet. 
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Memoirs of Frederick Perthes; or, Literary, Reli- 
gious, and Political Life in Germany from 1789 
to 1843. Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and 
Co. 1856. 

Ir this work were a mere biography of the man 

whose name stands upon its title-page, we might 

be inclined to object that the career of an honest 
tradesman, however satisfactory as a subject of 
contemplation, is scarcely of sufficient importance 
to the world at large to warrant the publication 
of two large volumes in its development. Taken, 
however, as an illustration of life in Germany 
during a very interesting period of its history, 


we may accept it gratefully, and confess that the | 


personality of good Frederick Perthes, the Ham- 
burgh bookseller, will serve as well as any other 
for that purpose 

Perthes was born at Rudolfstadt, of respectable 
middle-class parents, in the year 1772. His 
father was secretary of the exchequer in that 
town, an office of trust and importance; yet he 
left his children with but slender means, and 
their way to make in the world. Perthes re- 
ceived the rudiments of education in the Gym- 
nasium of Rudolfstadt, and at the age of fifteen 
was apprenticed to Adam Bohme, a bookseller of 
Leipsig. Many pages are occupied with details 
of his early career in the bookselling business; 
but from among them we shall only signalise one 
—his passage of love with his master’s daughter. 
Frederika Bihme was a pretty girl, some three 
or four years younger than Perthes. The latter 
was of an inflammable disposition, and as he 
grew older he began to perceive that the fair 
Frederika was not indifferent to him. For a time 
all went on well; when suddenly there appeared 
upon the field a rival, in the form of his fellow- 
apprentice, Nessig, “a smart good-natured lad, 
with a wonderful gift for entertaining himself and 
others with light and lively talk.” This agree- 
able young gentleman contrived to divert the 
attention of Frederika from the sentimental 
Perthes, without entirely attracting it to himself; 
for when, some years later, he (with one of those 
curious freaks in which lovers sometimes in- 
dulged) gave the lady the option between himself 
and Nessig, she cut the dispute short by accept- 
ing neither. 

In Michaelmas 1793 the covenanted term of 
apprenticeship was concluded, and Perthes went 
to Hamburgh as the assistant of a bookseller 
named Hoffmann, who had observed his admir- 
able business qualities when in the establishment 
of Béhme. Here he met with valuable friends 
and acquired an extended acquaintance with 
general literature. Hoffinann’s business was 
very great, and in giving it his arduous attention 
Perthes was brought into contact with some of 
the most distinguished authors in Germany at 
that time. Three years later he commenced 
business on his own account, with high hopes of 
success, and very sensible views of the importance 
and dignity of his business. It should be ob- 
served that Perthes was no common bookseller. 
He knew indeed that the trade might be made, 
and indeed generally was made, a mere me- 
chanical operation for selling books at a profit; 
but he knew also that in the hands of an earnest 
and sensible man it might be made the means of 
benefiting literature, of extending its operations, 
and of raising the character of literary men 
throughout the world, All this it was his pur- 
pose to attempt. 

Almost directly after he began business for 
himself, Perthes made the acquaintance of 
Claudius, a man of letters, then exercising some 
influence in Germany. It was Caroline Claudius, 
one of the daughters of this man, who effaced from 
his. mind all recollection of Frederika Bohme. 
After a short engagement, they were married, 
with the full consent of all parties, and the union 
seems to have been in every respect a happy 
one. The biographer relates that “the first three 
books of Thomas-’-Kempis, taken as a whole, 
might be regarded as reflecting her views of 
life;” but, whatever that may mean, she appears 
to have been a cheerful, sensible woman, the help 
meet for a zealous, busy man. 


| business occupied him fully, and already the zeal 


| with which he extended its operations caused it 


| to be known among the literary circles of Ger- 


| ture, science, and art, were to be 
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many. He even attempted to establish an agency 
for German books in London; but, as the taste 
for that literature was at the time confined to 
very few, the experiment was not successful. 

We cannot follow the biographer into his 
abstruse though not uninteresting speculations 
upon the state of religious and metaphysical 
opinion in Germany at that time, or into his 
elaborate analyses of the individual opinions 
upon such subjects entertained by Perthes him 
self. We must content ourselves with considering 
the interesting circumstances here developed in 
connection with the outer life of the times. In 
1792 Perthes made the acquaintance of Niebuhr, 
and, contrary to the expectations of his friends, 
acquaintanceship slowly but surely ripened 
into a friendship. Niebuhr had a certain sharp- 
ness of manner, which rendered him disagreeable 
even to those who valued the high qualities of 
his intellect; yet he seems to have conceived a 
great friendship for Perthes, in whose plain com- 
mon-sense he had full confidence, even to the 
extent of submitting his manuscripts to his 
criticism before publication. Upon one occasion 
the great scholar wrote: “Your opinion of 
the first volume of my book has been of inex- 
pressible value to me. Do not take it as an 
overstrained compliment when I say that 
Goethe’s praise and your feeling about it suffice 
me, even if hostile voices should be raised, as we 
may naturally expect, at Gottingen.” 

Napoleon’s wars and the political troubles at 
the beginning of the present century naturally 
interfered with the business of Perthes; 
were very great, and he was no friend to 


his losses 


suona- 


parte, either on personal or on patriotic grounds. | 


Still he continued to struggle bravely on. In 
1807 Hillman wrote to him: “You have the 
most extensive collection in Germany ;” and 


Niebuhr called him “the king of the booksellers 
from the Ems to the Baltic.” Towards the end 
of 1809 he founded: a literary journal, called the 
National Museum, in which the German litera- 
presented in 
all their aspects. The concurrence of the leading 
men in Germany was asked and obtained, and 
included 
Rumohr. Feuerbach, Schelling, Richter, and the 
two Schlegels. Goethe alone declined partici 
pation. 

courtier every inch of him), though reluctantly, 
decline to take part in so well-meant an institu 
tion. I have every reason for concentrating 
myself in order to meet, in any measure, my 
obligations; moreover, the character of our times 
is such that I prefer to let it pass before I speak 
either of it or to it. Forgive me, then, for 
declining to share in the undertaking, and let me 
hear frequently how it succes The first 
made its appearance in 
the spring of 1810; but in a few months Ham 
burgh became a French city, and, as he perceived 
the impossibility of carrying out his pian with 
independence under the shadow of the Napoleonic 
influence, Perthes resolved to discontinue 
journal. How far the subjugation of Hamburgh 
by the French influenced Perthes may be gathered 
from the following passage: 
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The problem which Perthes, as a French subject 
and a man of business, had now to solve, was the 
maintenance of his business unimpaired under the 
new censorship. A widely-organised system of 
espionage had been established, with its head- 
quarters at Paris, which imposed restrictions not 
only on the books which issued from the German 
press, but on their circulation through the empire. 
The bookselling trade suffered severely from the new 
laws. Perthes, however, perceiving the irregularities 
of their operation. arising from the ignorance of the 
Officials, succeeded, by skilfully taking advantage of 
these, not onlyin preserving his varied and wide-spread 
trade connexions, but even in extending and giving 
increased efficiency to his business. 

At length, however, the salvation of Germany 
seemed to be in sight. The annihilation of the 
French army in Russia brought the first ray of 
hope; and it is recorded that on the receipt of 
fully attesting that calamity “ such a 


Perthes was now un homme posé in the world: | Christmas-eve was kept in Hamburgh as had not 


an advancing business, a wife, and, not very long | been known for many a long year.” 
His | ginning of 1813 Germany rose against its op- | 


afterwards, a numerous young family. 
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| pressor; and we find Perthes taking a promi- 
nent part in the movement of Hamburgh. In 
organising the volunteer troops, and generally in 
directing the expulsion of the French, the plain 
good sense and imperturbable coolness of this 
honest bookseller seem to have been of the 
greatest service. In March of the same year the 
Cossacks entered Hamburgh, “ adorned with the 
spoils of the French”; and the delighted inhabi- 
tants welcomed those rude barbarians as though 
they were angels from heaven. ‘To those who 
had once submitted to the iron rule of Napoleon 
any change seemed to be preferable. But this 
delight was of short duration. On the 22nd of May 
Davoust was bombarding the city; and Perthes 
sent his wife and children to Wandsbeck, in the 
Danish territory, himself remaining at the post of 
danger. On the 30th of May the French General 
entered Hamburgh, and Perthes, to save himself 
from a rebel’s death by the hangman’s hand, 
escaped to Rahistadt, under cover of the night. 
When the French entered Hamburgh they did 
not spare the shop of the patriotic bookseller: 
“His shop was sealed, his other property was 
sequestrated, and his dwelling-house, after being 
plundered of every moveable, was assigned to a 
French General.” Under these untoward cir- 
cumstances, Perthes displayed great resolution 
and calmness. He boldly faced the difficulty; 
wrote to all his creditors, exposing the real 
state of his affairs, and demonstrating to them 
that their policy was to give him time and fresh 
credit, instead of pressing him; and when the 
treaty and general pardon enabled him to return 
to amburgh; he so reconstructed the materials 
of his business that a few short years saw him once 
more the prosperous man which the blighting 
storm of French politics had found him. What 
sort of stewards the French had been to his 
property during his absence might be easily 
imagined: 

The pleasant and beautiful apartments on_ the 
groundfloors had for many months been used by French 
soldiers as guardrooms. In the middle of the largest 
room was a huge stove; trunks of trees had beer 
dragged in through the windows te feed it. All the 
woodwork that could be pulled down had been burnt ; 
the smoke had found an outlet through the windows. 
Phe upper part of the house had been inhabited by 








| General Loison; but even there the soldiers had con- 


ducted themselves so riotously that the whole house 
was little better than a heap of filth. All the furni- 
ture had been taken away—some of it by kind friends, 
who had concealed it where they could, and the rest 
by French prefect. There was not a single 
habitable room—dirt andrubbish, a foot high, covered 
the floors. 


the 


Immediately after his return to Hamburgh, 
Perthes took up again his old idea of conducting 
a book-trade with England. For this purpose, he 
sent his friendand partner, Besser, to London, to 
open up the business. Besser was very sanguine 
at first. ‘We must suggest the introduction 
of German into the schools,” wrote be; and, 
again, “we should have a German periodical 
I ” also he suggested a subscription library. 
short time, however, 
vinced that his plan for introducing the study of 
German into English at any rate, prema- 
ture. Upon his arrival.in England he had fallen 
in with the only circle of persons who then cared 
for German literature, and he mistaken 
their feelings for a fair sample of the general 
opinion throughout the country. The end of the 
matter was that Besser returned to Hamburgh, 
and Perthes deferred the execution of hi 
cherished scheme to another and a m 
able occasion. 

Necessity compels us to give but a transitory 
glance to much that is interesting in this book. 
In 1814 Perthes became the agent of the English 
Bible Society, and it is to his exertions that its 
prosperity in Germany is mainly due. In 1816 
we find him at the head of a movement for in- 
spiring unity into the book trade of Germany, 
and for this purpose he visited the principal 
cities of the Confederation, attempting to recon- 
cile elements which up to that time had been 
repellant and heterogeneous. ‘This tour occupied 
no less than three months. All this time and 
for some years to come the life of Perthes pre- 
sents a picture of remarkable activity; business, 
polities, metaphysics, and religion had all their 
claims upon his attention, and upon all these 
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subjects the good bookseller threw the light of an 
intellect which, if it could not boast of meteoric 
effulgence, was lit up with that clear and steady 
light which is the invariable quality of well- 
regulated and disciplined minds. 

The three opening chapters of the second 
volume are devoted to the marriages of his two 
eldest daughters, and the departure of his eldest 
son for the University. In August 1821 his 
beloved Caroline was taken from him. “ Life 
looks empty and desolate,” wrote poor Perthes 
after that blow; but the pressure of his increasing 
business, and the necessity of providing for his 
children, forbad him to despond even over so great 
a sorrow, and the very winter following her death 
was occupied with preparations for a change in 
his business which he had long contemplated. This 
was no less than a transfer of his Hamburgh 
business to Besser, and a removal of himself to 
Gotha. The latter, being in the centre of Ger- 
many, he deemed a better locality for the es- 
tablishment of a great central publishing busi- 
ness, which he had long had in contemplation. In 
March 1822 this plan was carried out, and 
Perthes, with the four children who still remained 
at home, removed his habitation to Gotha. At 
this time his views of the literature of his day 
were very precise and clear, and, if not particularly 
flattering to the men of letters of his day, may 
be relied upon as the opinions of a thoughtful and 
observant mind. 


The authors who frequent the literary market, and 
know by divers artifices how to give it its tone, are 
hardly adapted to advance, or even to support, the 
cause of German art, science, and deep learning. 
Book-making prevails in almost every branch of lite- 
rature ; criticism isin the last stage of decline; but 
we may assume with certainty that the nation is 
better than its authors, and has literary wants that 
they do not satisfy. 


The success of the publishing business which 
he established at Gotha was commensurate with 
the zeal and high character which he brought to 
the task. Works of national importance were 
placed under his charge; and whatever he ap- 
proved of and undertook, it seemed invariably to 
prosper. From among many occasional sketches 
of the celebrated personages with whom his busi- 
ness brought him in contact, we single out an 
amusing sketch of Jean Paul: 


I went at eight in the morning to Jean Paul. A 
tall, strong, bony tigure, like that of a farmer or a 
forester, entered the room, dressed in a hunting-coat, 
with a badger's skin over his shoulder, and leading a 
white poodle by a string. As we had long been cor- 
respondents, we were soon in full talk. I spent two 
evenings with him, the first in his own house, the 
second at that of Madame von Kettenburg’s. The 
wish to appear in the best light excited Jean Paul, 
and, accustomed as he is only to be listened to, my 
sudden interpolations interrupted him; and the con- 
sequence was, that, while he proved himself a worthy 
truth-loving man, and although the conversation 
turned on the leading men and leading events in 
Church and State, life and literature, 1 did not hear 
him utter one significant word, one deep view, one 
result of great inner experience: his conversation 
was throughout wearisome and obscure. He gave us 
the narrative of his daily life, as follows: ‘In the 
summer at six, in the winter at eight, I walk about 
half a mile to Frau Schabengel’s (an old country- 
woman); the poodle goes with me; I carry my 
papers and a bottle in my badger’s skin; there I work 
and drink my wine till one o'clock; then I do not 
drink again, but from five to seven I drink my beer 
as long as there is any in the jug.” For half an hour 
Jean Paul put us to sleep with receipts for sleeping 
None of the lightning flashes and scintillations of 
fancy, the striking similes, or the glowing pictures, 
with which his works abound, appeared in his con- 
versation! I left him convinced that the man, who, 
as an author, belongs to the tenderest and richest 
minds of Germany, is not, therefcre, necessarily | 
tender and soft-hearted. 








} modern divines. 


Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, Prime Minister to 
Henry the Great. New edition. 4 vols. Vol. IV. 
London: Bohn. 

Tus volume completes the publication of the new 
edition of one of the most curious and valuable auto- 
biographies that have been given to the world, and 
which Mr. Bohn has now placed within reach of the 
entire reading public, by introducing it into his ‘ Stan- 
dard Library.” Tothe memoirs many illustrative histo- 
rical, critical, and anecdotical notes have been 
added, and an historical introduction, which has been 
attributed to Sir Walter Scott. An appendix con- 
tains a report of the trial of Ravaillac, and a number 
of letters from Henry 1V. to his mistress, Cousande 
d’Andoin. A very copious index adds vastly to its 
value in the library. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


Medieval Philosophy; or, a Treatise of Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy from the 5th to the 14th 
Century. By FrepertcKk Denison Maurice, M.A. 
London: Griffin and Co. 

Tuts is the third of a series of treatises which we 
believe were originally contributed to the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana,” but which have been revised 
if not re-written by the author, for the purpose of 
their introduction into the Cabinet Edition of that 
great work, which the enterprise of Messrs. Griffin 
has planned, and is now successfully producing, 
thirty-seven volumes having already appeared. 

This volume is designed as a manual for students, 
rather than for the use of scholars; and, therefore, 
the author has been sedulous to make it as intelli- 
gible as possible to the general reader, describing the 
systems of philosophy maintained by the various 
philosophers of the Middle Ages, in language clear 
and familiar to everybody ; and we suspect that he 
has often succeeded in making them more clear to 
others than they were to themselves. Itis, properly, 
a history of the philosophy and philosophers of the 
Middle Ages, and an essential portion of the history 
of those times, though usually neglected by the 
regular historians. Professor Maurice has supplied 
a hiatus in the historical library. 








HISTORY. 


History of the Consulate and the Empire of France 
under Napoleon. By M. A. Thiers. Translated by 
John Stebbing, Esq. (London: Willis and Sotheran). 
—This new volume of Thiers’s History has been 
already reviewed here. We have now only to an- 
nounce the publication of an excellent and very 
cheap translation of it, which, for a few shillings, 
places, in an English dress, the entire volume of the 
original in the hands of English readers, 








RELIGION. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Christian Cosmos. The Son of God the revealed 
Creator. By Epwarp Wi LiiaM GRINFIELD, M.A. 
(London: Seeleys.)—The divinity of Christ has been 
often forcibly asserted by divines both ancient and 
modern; that is, they have propounded generally the 
doctrine of a Trinity in Unity and of the equality of 
the persons in that Trinity. But they have not 
always carried out this idea to its legitimate conclu- 
sions. Allowing, for instance, that God the Son is 
equally omnipotent with God the Father, they never- 
theless seem to confine their view of him to his office 
of Redeemer of mankind, as if he were not at the 
same time the Creator of the world—the preserver 
and governor of all things. It is with the design of 
giving greater prominence to the latter view of his 
character that Mr. Grinfield has written this treatise. 
“The present work,” he says, “is the result of long 
meditation and inquiry,” and we believe him; for it 
bears the marks of patient research, and shows an 
intimate acquaintance not only with the Scriptures, 
but with the writings of the Fathers and the more 
Of these latter he complains that 


| for all practical purposes they have ignored the view 


In 1825 Perthes chose a second wife, in the 
person of Charlotte Becker, the sister of one of | 
his sons-in-law. She was a widow of thirty | 
years old, and proved a suitable companion for | 
the desolate widower. 
respect a happy one. From that time forward, | 
his career was a prosperous one. The publica- 
tions for which Germany is indebted to his press | 
are numerous and important, and the influence | 
which he exerted directly and indirectly over the | 
opinions of his time was very considerable; and 
when on the 18th of May, 1843 his earthly years 
came to an end through ripe old age, no repu- 
tation could have been fairer or more creditable | 
than that which was left behind him by Frederick | 
Perthes. 


The marriage was in every | 


\ 








| of Christ as Creator. 


‘The doctrine,” he says, “ has 
practically passed away. Its shadow still remains in 
the Nicene Creed, and it is preserved as a curiosity in 
the academic lectures of theological professors; but 


| it seldom finds its way into the pulpit, and is never 
| mentioned in any treatise of natural theology.” Until 


it is restored, he argues, and made the basis of our 
religious teaching, all such teaching will be in vain. 
“It is thus, in fact, that the creation of man is 
brought within the realms of the Christian dis- 


pensation. It is thus only that it can form 
the substratum of the Gospel system. As 
commonly — stated, creation is the basis of 


natural, rather than revealed religion. The Deist 
and the Christian are supposed to meet on neutral 
ground, and to acknowledge the same Creator, But 
this is not the record of the New Testament. By St. 
John and St. Paul we are plainly taught that the 
Creator and Redeemer of man is the same divine 





——$<s 


person—that it was not the invisible, but the incar- 
nate, Jehovah, by whom the worlds were made—that 
man was made in the image and likeness of the 
Redeemer ; and that, ‘when this corruptible shall 
put on incorruption, and this mortal put on ,immor- 
tality,’ we shall be renewed and re-fashioned accord- 
ing to that glorified image. It is accordingly on 
these data that we have endeavoured to interpret the 
general language of the Old and New Testament. 
When we possess the key to a cipher we can apply it 
to many passages, which would not have been other- 
wise intelligible, or, at least, would not have con- 
veyed their full import. Knowing Christ to be the 
Creator, we are at liberty to construe all His doings 
and sayings with this conviction. When this veil is 
removed, his precepts and his miracles come home to 
us with creative energy. We are enabled to discern 
the vestiges of the Creator in all his actions. We 
invest the simplicity of the Gospels with the dignity 
of the Epistles. The presence of the Creator accom- 
panies us from Bethlehem to Calvary. The poverty, 
humility, and suffering of Jesus cannot for a moment 
obscure his prerogative as our Maker.” is 
this idea, Mr. Grinfield has produced a thoughtful, 
earnest volume, which, in connection with his other 
published works, will secure for him the character of 
a profound theologian. 

The Footprints of Jesus. By Grorce ALBERT 
Rocers, M.A., Incumbent of Regent-square Church. 
First Series (London: Wertheim and Macintosh)— 
is a work that traces the Saviour through his ministry 
on earth. It is simple, earnest, and affectionate in its 
tone. 

Passing from these works, asserting the divinity, 
and dwelling upon the personal history of Christ, we 
take up another that treats of the career and labours 
of one of His most distinguished disciples. This is 
entitled Lectures on St. Paul, illustrative of the Leading 
Events of his Life. By WrrvER WALTER, M.A,, 
Vicar of Bonby, &c. (London: Seeleys.)—Nothing 
new scarcely remains to be said of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, but much that is edifying. Mr. 
Walter, while he modestly disclaims anything like 
“ originality, much less profundity, of thought,” has, 
notwithstanding, exhibited the character of the 
Apostle in such a light that no one can fail to derive 
instruction from his lectures. 

A Guide to Scripture History. Part I. The Old 
Testament. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer (London: 
Jarrold and Sons)—and Questions on Church History, 
JSrom the Earliest Period to the Present Century. By 
Emma H. Kine. Second Edition (London : Painter) 
—are both of them works which may be advan- 
tageously placed in the hands of young persons. 
The latter comprises a great deal of information with- 
in a very small compass. 

The doctrines of the Atonement and of Justification 
by Faith are set forth in two short treatises, respec- 
tively entitled, Reconciliation by Blood the great Axiom 
of Revelation. By the Rev. H. H. Beamisn, M.A. 
(London: Wertheim and Macintosh); and Rationale 
of Justification by Faith. (London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.) Mr. Beamish’s work consists of a series of 
five sermons, in which he describes the sacrifice of 
Christ as the keystone of the whole superstructure 
of Christianity. ‘‘ Take away the Atonement, and 
you deprive the Gospel of its distinctive and peculiar 
glory—the cross. ‘The priesthood, mediation, and 
intercession of Christ lose all their efficacy, and for- 
feit their place in the evangelical scheme, and leave 
the sinner without even a typical representative to 
plead his cause with God.” Mr. Beamish also combats 
the view of some modern theologians, who represent 
the sufferings and death of Christ not so much in the 
light of a vicarious sacrifice, but rather as an example 
for our imitation. ‘ This,” he says, “is a new phase 
of Socinianism, involving all the errors of that heresy, 
and presenting some inconsistencies with which 
(notwithstanding all its evils) it is not chargeable.” 
We cannot quite agree with him, however, when he 
says that this theory, ‘if carried out to its legitimate 
deduction, must limit salvation to those who suffer 
martyrdom; and not only so, but whose martyrdom 
is by crucifixion.” The author of the Rationale of 
Justification by Faith endeavours to point out the 
reasonableness of the doctrine, its adaptability to 
man’s conscience and moral nature, and its absolute 
necessity to complete the harmony of natural truth. 
‘Exactly in the same sense,” he says, “in which the 
being of a God is a moral necessity, and for similar 
reasons, the doctrine of an atonement is a moral 
necessity. Human consciences, once aroused and 
awakened, would never again be at peace, and earth 
would be a hell of tortured consciences, but for their 
apprehension of the ape ne of the cross.” All 
nature and all history spoke of the necessity of an 
atonement. ‘“ The principle of sacrifice was written 
upon his cross as legibly as had been Pilate’s super- 
scription. At once all the oblations of the patri- 
archal and Jewish rituals rushed upon the prepared 
memories of the Apostles, as significant types and 
brilliant illustrations. An echo was heard to the 
sacrificial and atoning character of Christ’s death, in 
every page of the inspired book: our first parents 
had received an atnouneement of it imme- 
diately after their fall; Abraham had _antici- 
pated it in the virtual saerifice of his son; 
the destroying angel had prefigured it in the 
slaying of Egypt's first-born; Moses had had re 
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ference to it in the institution of the paschal offering ; 
the high priest’s entrance into the holy place, every 
year, with the sprinkled blood, had foreshadowed 
Christ’s entrance, with his own blood, into heaven ; 
Isaiah had written of him as with the pen of history, 


‘ He was wounded for our transgressions, bruised for | 


our iniquities, the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him, and by his stripes we are healed ; all we, 
like sheep, have gone astray ; but the Lord hath laid 
upon him the iniquity of us all;’ and innumerable 
other passages in the Old Testament, enigmatical till 
explained by the event, were now seen, like so many 
rays of dazzling brightness, to be all concentrating 
their splendour upon one point—the Cross. 
the cross became the sole theme of apostolic glorying 
—their mount of observation—the stand-point from 
which, as through a telescope of gigantic powers, the 
moral heavens were explored.” Many other passages, 
equally eloquent, might be quoted from this treatise. 
On Truth and Error: Thoughts in Prose and Verse, 
on the Principles of Truth and the Causes and Effects 
of Error. By Jonn Hamitton, of St. Ernan’s, 
M.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan and Co.).—There is a strong con- 
trast between this work and the two last mentioned. 
Mr. Hamilton takes a totally different view from 
theirs, of the doctrine of the Atonement. Indeed, he 
professes at the very outset to differ from what is 
ordinarily regarded as the orthodox scheme of 
Christianity. It would occupy too much of our 
space, however, to state what are his peculiar views. 
In some respects he does not differ so much as he 
imagines from the orthodox school. He thinks, too, 
that he is original when he only says that which has 
been much better said by others before him. What 
he calls verse scarcely deserves the name, as our 
geaders may judge from the following: 
What a triumph now I feel 
Over narrow minds that thought 
Only saints to Heaven's joy 
Ever should be brought. 
A better God there is, I ween, 
Than he of whom such teachers tell, 
A better God than one to leave 
Even sinful souls in hell. 
Is not this our God’s salvation— 
Every soul to Heaven to bring, 
That every saint and every sinner, 
All may join his praise to sing. 

These lines are taken from a piece entitled “A 
Dream of a Better God,” and may be regarded as a 
fair specimen both of the matter and style of the 
present volume. 

Such of our readers as wish to become acquainted 
with the existing state of Presbyterianism in Ireland 
will derive much information from a work entitled 
Prelatico-Presbyterianism ; or, Curious Chapters on the 
Recent History of the Irish Presbyterian Church. By 
the Rev. Ricnarp Dixit, A.M., Minister of Ormond- 
Quay Presbyterian Church, Dublin (Dublin : 
M‘Glashan and Gill).—We are sorry to perceive 
from this publication that so much disunion prevails 
among the Presbyterians of Ireland. The General 
Assembly, it would seem from Mr. Dill’s statement, 
has got itself to be ruled over by a clique, “ who in 
several instances have used its name without its 
consent, and in others managed to obtain its apparent 
sanction, by carrying resolutions at the close of 
its meetings, when few besides themselves were 

resent.” Mr. Dill himself appears to have 

en very ill-used by them, simply because he 
has endeavoured to carry out the intentions of a 
pious lady, Mrs. Magee, who, dying in the year 1846, 
bequeathed the sum of 20,0002. to found a college 
for the education of Presbyterian Ministers. Aito- 
gether, this lady bequeathed as much as 75,0007. to 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, appointing Mr. 
Dill, who was her minister, to be one of her execu- 
tors. This gentleman, after experiencing many 
difficulties, has at length succeeded in executing his 
trust, but not before everything was done to cajole | 
and coerce him into the abandonment of it, “even to | 
the extent,” he says, “of attempting my utter ruin. | 
Charges, calculated to destroy my character, were not 
only industriously circulated against me in private, 
but openly proclaimed in the press and in the 
Assembly for years; and I had to contend not only 


Hence | 


| falling into the hands of native doctors at 


| to form her character. The importance of early dis- | climates, such as Pau, Rome, Pisa, Madeira, or 
| cipline is shown by the contrast between Nelly and | Torquay. 

her half-sister Edith, who is the spoiled child of a too Is it the intention to calm nervous and vascular 
| indulgent mother. | excitement, to lessen inflammatory tendencies, and to 
assist in producing functional repose? The medical 





— = | adviser would not, with a full knowledge of the sub- 
ject, send a patient in search of these objects to Nice, 
| Naples, Montpellier, or Florence. 

Or, if it were a desideratum to restore diminished 
tone and to build up shattered strength, would you 
recommend for such a purpose Pisa, Madeira, or 
Torquay ? 

The author, after having given some detailed 
and useful advice to an English family about to 
visit Pau as a place for a winter residence, and 
which we strongly recommend to the notice of 
such of our readers as are interested in the ques- 
tion, proceeds to give a description, not a whit 
less useful or necessary, of the approaches to Pau, 
of its surrounding scenery, of the hotels, accom- 
modation, servants, and expenses of living, and 

| facilities for attending divine service according t 
the rites of the English Church. Nor has ! 
omitted to describe the various sources of amusc- 


MEDICINE. 


A Comparative Inquiry as to the Preventive and 
Curative Influence of the Climate of Pau, &c., &¢ , 
on Health and Disease; with a Description of the 
Watering-places of the Pyrenees, &. By ALEx. 
Tay or, M.D., F.R.S.E., Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Historical Institute of France, &c. 
A New Edition, considerably altered and en- 
larged. London: J. W. Parker and Son, 
West Strand. 1856. 

On returning home from his annual rambles in 

foreign lands, the gentleman who is intrusted 

with this department of the Critic cannot better 
reintroduce the subject than by giving a concise 
view of the valuable volume, the title of which | 
stands at the head of this article. With the | ment, as well as those for instruction, which Pau 

English visiting the south-western departments | and its neighbourhood offers to the permanent 

| of France, and to those especially who sojourn | and curious visitor. 

during the winter at Pau, the name of the author | Having cleared away all these preliminaries, 

9 meso —_ et pi = M Syremnaany | Dr. Taylor enters fully into the peculiar merits 

| psa rag: nag Ae — ora — a | of the Pau climate, contrasting it with that of 

. 8, not a few tor | other places, and showing its superiority to many 
an improved state of health. It is a positive | of them, either because certain obnoxious winds 
piece of good fortune for our countrymen emi- ! never blow at Pau, or because the town is situated 
grating for the sake of their health to foreign | to the north of the mountains, or from its freedom 
watering-places or winter quarters, that English | from communicable humidity in the air (although 
re = ate gr wa — | he admits that it rains at Pau more than in 
as l/r, Layiors shouid preter dwelling in those on astl mi xemption from epi- 

localities, making themselves thoroughly maSters i egy ss cesaaaianeta . 

OT?é bi v a eC. » My ; ic 
soulliniinr es torts Sake em ce sol cca eee eee 
those who ” apply for professional assistance f ape ee ee ee ang 

i SEs assis - | of the climate at Pau on both native and stranger. 

Many “ -_— eae there = scattered | To illustrate the first he has inserted a rating of 

ver ¢ rfi n Europe, ¢ Ww ‘ alias i 2ven- 
boldly congratulate English travellers, thoseof the | tar trinetal “wities of Buroe generally, in 
weaker sex especially, that such is the case; for, ; cluding London, Paris, Madrid, Naples, Rome, 
from experience, we know the sad consequences of | and Vienna; from which it appears that the 
smallest mortality occurs in Pau, being 1 death 
in 45 of the living, whereas it is 1 in 40 in Lon- 

a tg Italy. ; a, | don, 1 in 32 in Paris, 1 in 39 in Madrid, 1 in 28 in 
With such impressions and convictions, there- | Naples, 1 in 25 in Rome, and 1 in 22 in Vienna. 

fore, we hail Dr. Taylor’s new and much enlarged |The proportion of deaths, therefore, to the 

edition of his original work on the climate of Pau, } amount of population is much in favour of Pau; 





watering or winter places in Germany, France, 





of its contents. 
offer itself for this task, since the present is pre- 
cisely the season when invalids who cannot resist 
the rude winters of England turn their thoughts 
and their hopes towards the South. 

Dr. Taylor properly begins by reminding his 
readers that, until within a very few years, 
ignorance respecting Pau and its climate was 
conspicuous among the faculty in this country. 
But this is not surprising, for there still exists 
the greatest uncertainty among English physicians 
with regard to the choice of climates for invalids. 
The author has pointed out the mistakes, and 
something worse, that have resulted from such 
ignorance, and specifies the difficulties which 
foreign climates have to contend with, either from 
prejudice or exaggerated expectation. 

Dr. Taylor has prefaced his own particular 
account of the climate of Pau by some general 
remarks on climate in general. He _ divides 
climates into three classes, namely—1. Exciting; 
2. Sedative ; 3. Relaxing. As examples of the 
first he mentions Nice, Naples, Montpellier, 
Florence; of the second, Rome, and, par excellence, 
Pau; and of the third, Pisa and Madeira. He 
next tells us in what consist the peculiarities of 





for the proper application of Mrs. Magee’s bequest, 
but for what was dearer to me than life. By the 
good providence of God, I have succeeded in rescuing 
and preserving both. Mrs. Magee’s bequest is avail- 
able for the great object for which it was left, and 
my character is safe, as regards the present genera- 
tion.” Mr. Dill, therefore, commences Reformer, urged 
thereto, in the first instance, like many others, by his | 
private griefs. The abuses, however, which he points | 
out, are not the less abuses because he himself has 
suffered from them, and we heartily wish him success 
in his endeavours to get rid of them. 

Patrick O'Brien; or, the Power of Truth. With a 
preface by Rev. W. Wetpon CHampneys, M.A. 
(London: Wertheim and Macintosh)—-is a true story 
4f conversion from Romanism: in connection with 
which we may also mention Protestant Tracts (Wer- 
theim and Macintosh) and The Infidelity of Romanism 
{same publishers). 

Self and Self-Sacrifice ; or, Nelly’s Story. By ANNA 
Liste. (London: Groombridge and Sons)—is a tale 
of which the heroine is very plain, has a step-mother 
who hates her, but a’kind aunt who takes every pains 





each of these three classes of climates, namely: 
that in the first we invariably find excess of 
dryness in the atmosphere, a highly electric 
state of the air, and, during the spring months, 
keen irritating winds; in the second, a more 
neutral state of the atmosphere, a remarkable 


and proceed with pleasure to give a brief summary | but not only so—the absolute range of life is re- 
A better opportunity could not ‘ 


markably high. Thus during a period of twenty 
years, 390 persons died in Pau from 80 to 85; 

161 from 85 to 90; and 103 from 90 to 100 years 
| and upwards. 

By the last census there were in Pau several per- 
sons ranging from one hundred to hundred and four 
years of age. 

This great amount of longevity Dr. Taylor 
ascribes to the sedative action of the climate in 
both health and disease, as marked by many in- 
| fallible tokens of non-irritation which accom- 
pany the exercise of healthy life in the natives, 
‘and the course diseases run when affected by 
| them. 

EFFECT OF THE PAU CLIMATE ON THE ENGLISH 

STRANGER. 

The primary effect of the climate of Pau is seda- 
tive, diminishing nervous energy, and thus influenc- 
ing the state of the arterial circulation and creating 
| venous congestion. The symptoms the healthy 

stranger complains of are a languor and listlesness, 
not proceeding from any deficiency of stré ngth, but 
from a disinclination to exertion ; a sense of fulness 
in the head and chest, and oppression at the pit of 
the stomach. Injudicious exposure to the sun’s rays 
in such a state is exceedingly likely to produce 
arterial reaction and accession of feverish symptoms 
more or less active; but all these may be obviated by 
care, and any severe climatising attack may be 
warded off. 

Again: 

From exposure to the sun, the stranger as well as 
the native, if not properly protected by warm cloth- 


freedom from dryness on the one hand, and from ing and by shade, is liable to catarrhal affections and 


communicable humidity on the other—and in 
Pau particularly, great stillness of the at- 
mosphere; while, in the third class, there is an 
excess of communicable humidity, with an ele- 
vated temperature. 

HOW TO CHOOSE AMONG THESE. 

The physician who has to decide for a patient for 
whom a change of climate has been considered 
desirable can have no difficulty in saying to which of 
these climates he ought to proceed, if he only make up 
his mind in time as to the object in view in sending 
him. 
to quicken slow circulation, and to rouse dormant 
nervous energy ? He would not recommend persons 
so circumstanced to proceed to sedative and relaxing 


Is it his object to stimulate functional languor, | 


coups d’air. This liability may be almost entirely ob- 
viated by the wearing of flannel and thick clothing 
during the winter and spring months. This circum- 
| stance cannot be too strongly impressed upon all, 
| whether invevlid or not. Although the transitions of 
temperatnre from the sun tothe shade are considerable, 


| still they are less felt than at Nice, Rome, and other 


laces possessing a higher thermometric range with the 

prevalence of sharp winds; yet it is at Paua suffi- 
cient inconvenience to be anxiously guarded against 
by the invalid. In a climate where the venous cir- 
culation is more languid than an exciting atmosphere, 
it is necessary, by every auxiliary means, to keep up 
the action on the surface of the body. 


\ This is honest and impartial. We see in Dr. 
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to tl quackish and exaggerated ac- 
counts climates and their pretended pa- 
mnacea influences on disease, which too often dis- 
grace the medical press of both England and the 
Conti written ad captandam professional 


And in the same honourable and intel- 








springs of the Pyrenees. We are glad 
rt of his subject the author 


justice to the great claims of Dr. Gran- 


this pa 





a mineral hydrologist, to whom Dr. 

’ fers as “the most experienced of Spa 
physicians:” (p. 200.) But on this part of the 
volume it is not our object to enter. We may 


only say a 
Biarritz ; first, because the place, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Inglis’s sketch, has not proper at- 
tention hitherto paid to it ; and, secondly, from 
the circumstance of the Emperor of the French 
having this year made it his head-quarters for 
some weeks on account of some particular indis- 
which gossip has not been 





position respect 
idle in Paris. 


BIARRITZ AN 


IMPERIAL SUMMER RESIDENCE. 
Biarritz is resorted to by many English families at 

Pau who have been in the habit of taking up there 

their summer residence for the benefit of sea-air. It 


is also become a favourite place of resort for Spaniards 














of the highest class, and to that circumstance it is 
indirectly owing that it has become the residence of 
the nperor and Empress of the French during a 
portion of each summer. There could be no higher 
compliment paid to Biarritz than this which the 
imperial residence affords, since, having the whole of 
the seal 1 of France to choose from, the sovereigns 
] pr ed Biarri a place without any local 
attraction, in the western extremity of the empire, 
where they have caused to be erected an extensive 
chateau. 

siarritz is distant five miles from Bayonne, 
and is easily acc ssib le from England. Th 
railway being now ved from Bordeaux to 














sayonne, a pers ing from London can go 
to within five mil Biarritz, by steam and 
railway, comfort forty-eight hours. The 
town is i rularly built, some parts of it being 
situated on a succession of cliffs—others in a 
Species of ravine. The houses being mostly in- 
tended for summer use, have all more or less a 
north-western aspect; and this is a matter of 
great importa fur, in a southern climate, 
when a house has a southern aspect, its inhabi- 


tants are condemned during the day to darkness, 





for the admission of the sun’s rays into the 
house would be intolerable Sut, with a north- 
western ex ure, the houses receive through 
their open lows the refreshing sea- breeze 





from the 
every morning 


sets in 


and thi 


which most generally 
ten o'clock, 
hich is a real luxury. 
‘veral excellent hotels at Biarritz, 
t would do honour to the capital, 


about 
snuffing in of \ 
There are gs 


witl ean st 

















and s » hundreds of houses chiefly sprung up 
Ww 1 the | twenty years. ‘They are all to 
1 > serson, and the re its | > been 
progressively augmenting. Those which sien a 
view to the s ire, of course, most in request. 
The usual ta a | sis from Is. 6d. to 2s.a 
bed per day. The annual increase of visitors is 
very grea 

At Bayonne the English have the advantage 
ot the great civility of M. Graham, the En 
Consul. At Biarritz there is English service ev 
Sunday, and most generally one English phy 
sician passes the summer months there. p 

But what are the advantages which Biarritz pos- 
sea-bathi places in England? It may 
be aa red that, from the warmth of the atmos- 
phere, the high temperature of the sea, and the great 
st h of the saline particles present in it from the 
i sel ion which is constantly going on, 
invalids in too delicate a state of health to render it 
safe { m to bathe in a northern elimate can there 
undergo a course of sea-bathing, not only with im- 
punity, but often with absoluteadvantage:” (p. 146.) 





SCIENCE. 


The Handbook of Zoology. By J. Vax per Hoeven. 
2 vols. (Vol 1.) Translated from the Second 
Dutch Edition, by the Rev. Wm. Crark, M.D. 
London: Longman and Co. 

THE preface informs us, that the first edition of Pro- 





fessor Van der Hoeven's manual was published in 
parts between the years 1827 and 1835. The plan of 
his work differed from that of any of his predecessors, 


in is the entire volume of Dr. Taylor 
It i over, full of information of 
T 1d very useful as well as 

illy in reference to the various 


word or two on the author’s account of 


. o ™ 
ehtforward candour, a 





in beginning with the simpler forms of animals, and 
eding upwe ighest, and embodying a 
much larger amount of anatomical information. It 
obtained an immediate and very high reputation 
throughout Europe. Nineteen years elapsed before 





proce 
i 








the appearance of the second edition, during which 
time the knowledge of zology has immensely ex- 
tended, insomuch that he found it to be necessary 
almost to rewrite the entire book. In consequence of 


the attention which is now paid at Cambridge to 
and to natural history as one branch of it, 
the Professor of Anatomy there considered it to be part 
of his duty to introduce so valuable a work to his 
students, and, with permission of the author, under- 


science, 











took the translation, of which the first volume is 
before us. From its extremely scientific character, 
it is not capable of popular review, nor does it yield 
extracts fitted for a literary journal. Enough, there- 
fore, to say that, commencing with an essay on or- 
ganic and inorganic bodies, plants, and animals, he 


and thence proceeds to describe the 
vital functions and developments of animals. This 
done, the invertebrate animals are described in their 
order, with their characteristics, their anatomy and 
physiology. To all students of natural history this 
will be invaluable as a book of reference. 


defines zo logy 2 





EDUCATION. 


Text Book of English Grammar. By R. Brezarp 
and R. Tnomrson. London: Judd and Glass. 
Tue authors of this book hope that “posterity 
will testify” to their having successfully aided in 
the work of giving to the children of elementary 
schools an “ education proportionate to the grow- 
ing greatness of our country.” This glowing an 
ticipation is not, we fear, very likely to be rea- 
lised. We most sincerely pity the “immature 
material,” as our authors call the unfortunate 
children of “extreme youth,” who are to be con- 
demned to pore over their polysyllabic pages. 
The best, if not the only way of teaching the 
principles of an abstruse subject, such as gram- 
mar, to children of very tender age, is by means 
of copious illustration and example; and the vers 
worst method, we presume to think, is by the 
dogmatical definition of long jaw-breaking unin 
telligibilities, by means of other terms quite as 


long, and to which no clearer signification 
attached. 
The great fault, however, of this book lies in 


the artificial and arbitrary character of the rule 
and definitions which are adopted. These shou] 
at least be not inconsistent with the principles « 
universal grammar. They should, in a word, ! 
such as to facilitate the pupil’s progress, shoul 
he be called on, at some future time, to master an 
other language than his mother-tongue. In tl 
on the contrary, the rules are based mainlv 
may be called the accidental peculiariti 
of the English language, and hence a familiari 
with the precepts of this text-book would prove : 
hindrance, rather than a help to the subsequen 
acquirement of Latin, French, or German. 

Our authors are not, however, devoid of th 
merit of originality. They summarily banis! 





book. 


on what 


for instance, the objective case from our language: 
and the transitive verb is therefore made tt 
govern the nominative case. The declension 


adjectives is consequently consider- 
Unfortunately, ] 


and 
ibly simplified. 
rsonal pronouns 


an inflected form, 


nouns 
however, the 

possess the ostracised case in 
and so an exception has to be 





made in their favour, and thus the same verb 
which governs a noun in the nominative, governs 
a pronoun in the objective. This ‘“ mode of 


our authors “believe to be as 
>and then, in search, wi 
nal simplicity and novelty, they 
proceed to deprive the unfortunate verbs both of 


treating verbs ” 


sup- 








the future tense and of the infinitive mood. Thx 
‘mode of treatin gender, adjectives, prepo- 
sitions, and other subjects is no less objection- 


able. The authors modestly conclude their 
preface by saying, “We trust this attempt will 
form a precedent to all future authors.” We can 
only add, we trust it won’t. 


By R. 





Reading Lessons in Eng BIrHELL. 
London: Groombridge 
Tnere is nothing in this ¢ ompendium, either in style 
or arrangement, at all superior to the hundreds of 
similar little books. Many important matters are 
treated with careless brevity, to make room for 
twaddling gossip about unimportant trifles. Though 
the author pays such regard ‘to kings that he recom- 
mends children repeating simultaneously every day 
tabular lists of monarehs, with the dates of their 
accession, yet he sums up most of the reigns in about | 
| fifty lines. Elizabeth, Anne, George IV., and Wil- | 
liam IV. are thus compressed ; but on the other hand | 


History. 


| merit such recompense.” 






we have the same space devoted to how R ound Hil 1 
was led to think about discovering the penny post. 
A full chapter is also given to the details of the 
People’s Charter; and as much to the Financial Re- 
form Association. On th Aast great historical matter 
the author writes: “Facts kept turning up which 
showed that the hard earnings of the industrious poor 
were squandered toa lam “ntable extent in pensions 
to dukes, and lords, and esquires, who were doing 
nothing, and whose parents had dene nothing, to 
The author is very severe 
upon the Duke of Grafton, and then continues: *'Th¢ 
Financial Reformers did not, however, stop here; 
they entered upon an examination of the manner in 
which the taxes were levied and collected, and found 
that our legislators had so managed it, that almost the 
whole cost of government was extracted from the 
pockets of the industrious classes, while those who 
had large incomes, for which they did not work, con- 
tributed comparatively little.” ‘Tt would be useless 
to criticise such rant as this. The author, however, 
promises us another book, in which we hope that li 
will not be quite so hard upon our poor dukes. 








he Scholar's Book. By Sarah Crompton. (Lon- 
don: Darton).—A very nice lesson book, breathing 
an earnest, loving spirit. The anecdotes are well 
selected, and the original lessons written with ease 
and simplicity. The book is especially commendabl 
for the excellent moral tone it can scarcely fail to 
establish in youthful minds. The lessons have also 
had the advantage of being tested and corrected in 
the philanthropic educational labours of the authoress 
at Birmingham. 

Elements of 
Fraser Tytler, 





Modern History. By Alexander 
Lord Woodhouselee. Fourth Edi- 
tion. (Edinburgh: Black.)—A eondensation by 
i historian of eminence of the modern history of 
Europe could not fail to be attractive, and ac- 

rdingly this one bas already advanced to a 
fourth edition. Nevertheless, we do not like it alto- 
rether. It is too much like a chronology, too dry, 
» condensed, in fact. It will not attract youth to 
iistory, but rather repel them. It is the too common 
fault of school books, and especially of school 
histories. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Vi iy if o: Political, 
B****ee% London: 


Social, and Religious. By Lorp 
T. Cautley Newby 


[nits work may be safely recommended as an 
stertaining exposition of matters which are now 
ecially interesting to the public mind—the 
aner of life, the state of society, political and 
al, as it may be found in the kingdom of 
s. Lord B. with seven stars is a shrewd 
‘ver and a pleasant writer, and no one can 
se from the perusal of his volumes without a 
ter knowledge of Naples and a more sincere 
station of its king than he possessed when hi 
ivessed himself to the task. With a few speci- 
is of the matter and style, we may confidently 
‘e the rest to our readers. 

Che following account of “royal oppression of 
the fine arts” brings to mind certain stories 

specting a princely mode of estimating th 
value of pictures much nearer home : 

There is likewise an annual exhibition of pictures 
where works of some merit are occasionally to be met 
with; but it cannot be wondered at that they are 
rare, when it is known that the King not only assumes 
the right of selecting every picture for himself which 
pleases his taste, but also fixes the price he has to pay 
for them. This rarely amounts to half their real 
worth, and more frequently falls far beneath such a 
miserable remuneration. No artist, for a long series 
of years, had the courage to resist this flagrant injus- 
tice, and the walls of the royal palace were gradually 
adorned by the best works of poor and struggling 
which had thus been robbed of its due remu- 
neration. All feared to incur the royal displeasure— 
all dreaded persecution, imprisonment, or banishment, 
if they sania _ de ‘mand the full value for their 
pictures—and the best artists, to avoid the danger of 
pay ing sueh a tax, ceased to send their works to the 
exhibition. They preferred depending for the just 
payment of their works, and the liberal encouragement 
due to their genius, on the strangers who visit their 
ate liers in private, rather than on any public appeal 
to the patronage of their King and their countrymen. 

One young artist did venture to oppose the 
fiat of the royal bargain-hunter, and was forced 
to leave Naples, as a consequence of his temerity. 

Of the Neapolitan clergy, this observer testifies 
that “numerous were the aneedotes we were 
told of their laxity of morals, and of the petty 
sins by which hundreds in holy garments are 
hourly undermining the morals of society.” But 
the gentry who exercise the most potent influ- 
ence in converting this beautiful city into a 


genius, 
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CRITIC. 








Gehenna upon earth, are the police and the spies 
employed by them. 

The power to persecute and imprison was never 
exercised, both by Church and State, with more 
heartless and eager severity. One consequence of 
such a system is, that society of every shade and 
class is universally infested with They 
haunt the theatres, the coffee-houses, and the prome- 
nades; they insinuate themselves, in every disguise, 
into the houses of rich and poor. The servant who 
waits at your table, the artist who gives your chil- 
dren buns, are frequently both spies; spies tempt 
youth, in its ardour, to pour out its indignant-feelings, 
that they may profit by its punishment; they form 
infamous intrigues, that they may draw from the lips 
of the wife the secrets of her unsuspecting husband; 
they have tickets free, at all times, for every place of 
public amusement; and, under the title of nobility, 
penetrate into réwnions the most select. 


spies. 


The consequences of such a state of things 
might be easily imagined, even if the horrible 
condition of Neapolitan society were not other- 
wise brought to our notice. When a government 
is feared and not beloved, its subjects are its | 
enemies and not its children. From among one 
of the many consequences of the organised 
tyranny which misgoverns Naples we may cite 
this one, that literature, that is to say anything 
worthy to be called so, is quite extinct in that 
kingdom. ‘No books,” this observer, 
“are now published in this kingdom which can 
lay claim to such a name.” No works on educa- 
tion are allowed to be published unless written 
by priests. There is “no book of any value 
which has been written during the last thirty- 
five years which has not been suppressed.” 

Lord B. gives a brief but comprehensive 
résumé of the revolutions which have taken place 
in Naples since the restoration of the Bourbons. 
The atrocities perpetrated in 1848 are known 
throughout the world, and the prisons of Naples 
still resound with the groans of those who fell 
victims to those terrible disturbances. ‘The 
events of the celebrated 15th of May are thus 
summed up:— 

All day the combat continued with the most fear- 
ful slaughter ; and when the Neapolitan troops were 
found insufficient to vanquish their countrymen, tli 
Swiss regiments, consisting of ten thousand men, were 
summoned to complete the massacre. All Europe has 
heard with horror of the atrocities which were com. | 
mitted in Naples on that terrible day. Men 
of all ages fell in crowds. fighting bravely for the 
liberty of their country. Youths died by the side of 
their fathers, and fathers fell before the eves of 
their sons. We know a professor in one of the public 
schools of Naples, who saw six of his pupils killed in 
cold blood by the Swiss soldiers. Palaces 
on fire where no resistance was made; and, when the 
fighting ceased, the work of plut r, and brutal 
vastation, and wanton murder began. Neither age 
nor sex, neither human life nor property, was s 

Nor did the slaughter stop here. It has been 
computed, upon y, that th 
number of political executions which have taken 
place in Italy since 1848 amount to the enormous 
aggregate of 6739! Truly King Bomba isa father 
to his people! 
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FICTION. 


THE NEW 

Deverell: a Novel. 3 
and Ifall. 

The City Banker; or Love and Money. 
Author of “ Whitefriars,” &c. 3 vols. 
Skeet. 

A Life's Lessons. By 
“Mammon,” &e. 3 
and Blackett. 

The Mi ldmaye S; Or, The Cle rgyman’s Secret : / 
of Twenty Years Ago. 3y Danspy Nonrn. | 
3 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 

Deverell is an autobiography, the story of a weak- 

minded woman, who is continually coming to 

grief for want of a little firmness in facing diffi- 
culty and courage in the assertion of her own 
truthfulness. Fate mingles the thread of her 
existence with that of another, the antipodes of 
herself, St. George Deverell, the heroine, for 
whom she forms a friendship at school. Deverell 
is a young lady of strong passions and immense 
ambition; beautiful; conscious of her beauty, 
and resolved to use the power with which it has 
gifted her for the advancement of her schemes. 
She is one of those resolute persons who some- | 
how contrive to have their own way, always 
making others obedient to their will, even while 
grumbling at their self-imposed subjection. De- 
verell has resolved to marry for position, and to 
this object she devotes herself, with her strong ! 


NOVELS. 
vols. London: Chapman 


by the 


London: 


Mrs. 
vols. 


Gore, Author of 
London: Hurst 


a Story 





others help her in her ambitious 
aims. § l 


; 
will making 
She throws aside a first and passionate 
love, because it is a foolish one, and she succeeds 
at last in bringing to her feet a man of title and 
rank and fame. Contrasted with this is the fate 
of the gentle but characterless Alene, who also 
falls in love at school, but, wanting the courage 
to break off an unwise engagement, although not 
so deeply in love as to make passion the excuse, 
but inerely from want of courage to say “ No,” 
marries imprudently and privately and conceals 
her marriage from her friends, first from policy, 
afterwards for want of firmness to reveal her 
secret. Her husband dies; she becomes a widow; 
but still her secret is kept, and, passing in thi 
world as a spinster, she is wooed and won by 
another lover, whom she accepts and marries 
without having made known to him what was 
her true condition. She is then afraid to reveal 
what told frankly at first would have been 
harmless, but now so long concealed might 
alienate affection and lead to incalculable misery. 
Ultimately, the generous conduct of her husband, 
who had discovered the truth, but with the deli- 
cacy of affection had concealed his knowledge 
from her, relieves the anguish that was racking 
her soul, and in the end she is happy. But how 
that happiness is brought about, and how Deverell 
fares, and what were the schemes by which she 
accomplished her ambitious aims, the reader must 
discover in the work itself; we will not anticipate 
his pleasure by revealing them. 

The impression which Deverell leaves upon the 
mind is that of reality. The writer has felt and 
seen a great deal of what she has described. The 
story is not a mere imagination. The feelings so 
portrayed are not fanciful; they are developed 
too naturally to be purely a fiction. The inci- 
dents are imagined, no doubt, but not the emo- 
tions they produce. So the characters are not 
pure inventions; some, at least, are manifestly 
drawn from the life. We suspect that Deverell 


is; we are sure that such is Alene. The writing 


is unusually substantial; the sentences express 
thoughts; there is no waste of words. The 
authoress, having something to say, says it 


plainly, without resorting to a periphrasis, as is 
the custom with feeble writers. ‘There is a mani- 
fest capacity in this first work, which gives pro- 
mise of a brilliant future. 

We prefer almost any fault in a fiction to 
finery, for all others are more easily cured. But 
it is a fault not so palpable to the patrons of the 
circulating libraries as to the critics, who have 
been dosed with fine writing until they have 
come to look upon it with p sitive loathing. It 
mars the best plot and the ablest conception of 


character. It is the defect of The City Banker, 





disguising its merits, which are many, if the 
critic will patiently look forthem under th 
dress in which the author clothes his 1 
The style of this novel seems to have been bor 


ignoble persons 


rowed from that ef the useful but 


whose business it is to supply paragraphs to the 
newspapers, and whose art consists in spinning 
them out to the utmost possible length, by 


r 


aucity of 
ontences 
volume 


redundancy of words to express a p 
ideas. As a specimen, we take a few 
from the first page at which we open th 
‘* Bless me! son dis- 
liked this impostor fellow who 
rivalled him in the affections of your ward?” mut- 
tered Sir Peter to the Rey. O’Shane, who sat by his 


Did you not say that vour 


had successfully 


side, 
‘I can’t tell what possesses him; I neve 

7s bina thw” rane bolvee, kes 
him so romantically i fore. fit 
mother will be dreadfully vexed at this, and angry 


1 the Rector, in alarmed r 


either 








with us all,” commence 
sponse. 

' Mrs. Oggresson, indeed, primmed herself up int 
expression of very great wonder and indignation at 
the folly of her son. 


But a beautiful roseate colour revisited the marb! 
cheek of Miss Sufton; her eye brightened, her wh 
figure reanimated, and she almost involuntarily raise 


; as if to embrace some angel of hope descend- 
ing on the scene. Her crafty cousin nigh became 
transfigured into some such bright illusion, as he 
spoke these cheering words. 

Oliver Musgrave crossed the chamber, extended his 
hand, and shook that of Fox Oggreson heartily in 
both his own. ‘Forgive me, sir,” I 


her arn 





ir,” he said; “1 
doubted you shared the sentiments of your family, 
and wished my poor boy ill.” 

We say nothing of the inelegant if not in- 
correct English of these sentences; our objection 
is to the penny-a-lining style of the composition. 
This is the more surprising, as, substantially, 
there is much merit in The City Banker. The 
story is ingeniously constructed, artistically de- 
veloped, and some of the characters are drawn + 





The 


with more than « 
fiction for the story, and 
overlook the faults of the 
former, which 
interest by a continual succession of incident 
Critically, we must place The City Banker 
the average of the novels of the season; but, 
fortunately for authors, but a small fraction of 
their readers are critics, and they estimate a book 
by the amusement it gives to them, and they will 
probably extract more of that from Vhe Cit, 
Banker than from many of the 
works of art, must be placed far al 
Mrs. Gore can write very well, anc 
write anything very badly. Sheis often hasty and 
careless, but always amusing and sensible. Sh¢ 
knows the world so well that it is impossible t 
read her worst without 
worldly wisdom from them, while her best are 
full of studies of life which make them some- 
thing better than mere pastime. They are 
“useful knowledge”—more useful, in truth, than 
much that passes under that title. A Life's Les- 
sons is a subject peculiarly suited to the genius 
of Mrs. Gore, for she speaks her own experiences 
of life. She is not, like the majority of our lady 
novelists, merely a dreamer, ignorant of life but 
as they have read of it, never havi een what 





who read 
for the writing, will 
latter, and enjoy the 


cleverly sustains the reader’s 
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below 


novels which, as 
ove it. 


she could 


y . : ] _— » 
novels icarhing some 








they attempt to describe, and therefore painting 
only the shadow of shadows. Mrs. Gore has 
mingled much with the world; has moved in 





the circles of aristocracy; she 
and describes them as they are; and, if 
traitures ar 


compared with those of her contem- 


poraries, who know the fashionable world only by 
report, the difference will be at once apparent 
between the sketch from nature and the daub 


drawn from description. If any reader doubts 
this, let him first peruse with care A Life's Les- 
sons or “* Mothers and Daughters,” or als 
other of Mrs. Gore’s many fictions, and imme- 
diately thereafter read, if he can, the last new 
novel of any authoress who treats of lords and 
baronets; and the difference between the sub- 
stance and the shadow, the eye-witness and th 
reporter of hearsay, will be apparent 
has waded through half a volume. 
Mrs. Gore is one of the few of our novelists 
whose works everybody reads as a matter of 
course ; ] ‘ { not our purpose to 


and 
reveal the story, which the reader will be better 


t an 
SU any 


before he 





therefore it is 


pleased to unravel for himself. But we may 
tell thus much of it, that some of the scenes are 


laid in Belgium and Holland, during the revo- 
lution that severed the two countries and placed 
the present king upon the 


rding to 


throne—afh 





the authoress opportunities, which she has 
neglected, for some striking incidents. Several 
of the principal characters of the 1 are 
foreigners, whom she does not caric Phe 

one personage, the mystery of the story— 
Rathronan, drawn with great skill, an inkli f 
whose part may be gleaned from a single pas- 
sage :— 

And alas! rievous knowledge, this lieg 
man, this arr looking aristocrat as t hap 





outcast in a public hospital, reared i 
felon done to death by 
man 


mmon hangmé 





less ! 
parish workhouse, son to a 
the hand of the « ! 





Is not this tempting ? 
The most original character in The Mild 
is Lady Rochforest, a divorcée who had married 








her paramour, and on his death had plunged int 
all the vices of the world, in a vain endeavour to 
drown in dissipation the still small voice of con- 
science. It is with this demon in human form 
that the gentle and amiable young clergyman, 
Eustace Mildmaye, whom she alternately con- 


sults for her soul's health in her moments of 
depression and insults in her seasons of passion, 
that some of the most remarkable scenes in the 


She is the plotter of the tale: 
hich the clergymai 
welfare of his 


novel are 

: 
1as iearned 
cousin, 





it is her secr 


that secret affeets the 
Louisa Mildmaye, who was engaged to Lord 
Rochforest; it affected his title to his name and 


fortune. The clergyman is long in doubt whe- 
ther he would be justified in revealing what was 
obtained by him in the confession of a supposed 
mortal agony. At length he resolves to do so, 
and thus defeats the designs of their foe. What 
that secret was, how it was obtained, what the 
consequences of its concealment for a long time 
and its ultimate revelation, the reader must seek 
for himself in the work; but we cannot pass it 
by without expressing our dissent from the feeble 


justification which the author attempts for such 


confession. 
has been 


confidence of 
are aware, 


violation of the 
question, we 
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often debated, and no satisfactory conclusion has 
been arrived at. Exceptional cases have been | 
put for the purpose of testing the principle, such 
as, if a contemplated murder is thus revealed, 
would it be the clergyman’s duty to bublish it ? 


Yes; because it is notice of something to be 
done. But if a murder be afterwards confessed 


in confidence to a clergyman, he has no right to 
reveal it, for he does not thus, as in the other 
case, prevent acrime. We think, therefore, that | 
Eustace Mildmaye was wrong, and that his justi- | 
fication is insufficient. Nevertheless we must | 
admit the skill with which the plot is conceived | 
and solved, and the more than usual power ex- 
hibited in the development of character. A little | 
more care in correcting the composition is 
recommended to the author, for there is ocea- 
sional slovenliness of writing, apparently from 
haste; but with these exceptions The Mildmayes 
is the most promising novel by a new author 
which the season has yet produced—at least, we | 
presume that he is new, for his name is not 
familiar to us, and there is not appended to it the 
usual announcement of “ Author of, &. &c.” | 
It should certainly be placed upon the list of | 
novels for winter reading. It will be found to be 
one of the most interesting of the recent ad- 
ditions to the circulating library. 





Another translation of Victor Hugo's most famous | 
romance, The Hunchback of Notre Dame, has been 
published in the “ Parlour Library,” which has put 
op a new face, insomuch that we did not know it 
again. But it is only a change of dress: the spirit | 
of the work is unchanged. Another addition to | 
the same excellent series has been made in Alexandre 
Dumas’s brilliant novel of Nanon; or, Woman’s War. 
There cannot be too many of these translations. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Poetical Works of the late Alfred Johnstone 


Hollingworth. With the Life of the Author. 
Vol. I. London: Saunders and Otley. 

The Fall of Man: a Poem, in Two Parts. By 
Joun Coriins. London: Longman and Co. 


Poems. By James Batiantine. London: Hamil- 
ton. 
Shadows of the Past. 
Edinburgh: Nimmo. 
A Few Hours with Scott. By one of his Old 
Readers. Edinburgh: Black. 
Tue Poetical Works of the late Alfred Johnstone 
Hollingworth are utterly barren of interest. 
They are of that kind which possess neither 
vitality nor largeness, and what is termed “the 
life of the author” is poor, insignificant, and 
fractional. It appears that the manuscript of 
‘Childe Erconwald” consists of about 12,000 lines, | 
4000 of which, after unusual difficulties of de- 
cyphering, have been published, and the remainder | 
we are promised in a second volume. It is pro- | 
verbial that some promises are “ better performed | 
in the breach than the observance.” This “Childe | 
Erconwald” shows not a glimmer of genius; but 
it developes wonderful persistency. Without | 
the advantage of a fine inspiration, we cannot 
but admire in the author the physical endurance | 
which could uncomplainingly traverse 12,000 
lines of arid desert. No reader will be able to 
retrace this journey with such saintly patience. 
df the appearance of the volume should awaken a 
jot of curiosity, it will be in the fact of the 
author’s mysterious parentage. He appears to 
dave been the son of “a lady of high respecta- 
bility,” and was transferred when quite an infant 
to the care of an old nurse named Hollingworth. 
The boy took this name, and never knew or saw | 
his “respectable parents.” It is due to the 
character of his mother to say, that she frequently 
supplied him with money. In the prime of life 
and in the year 1853 he took his passage for 
America, in the ill-fated ship the Isaac Wright. | 
The cholera soon broke out on board, so that 
forty-seven dead bodies were thrown overboard | 
before the ship reached the Mersey. There can 
be no doubt that Hollingworth was one of the | 
victims, although his name never appeared as 
such. We are indebted for those brief facts to a 
rey. gentleman resident near Liverpool, who was 
the tutor of Hollingworth, and who, as the 
fittest person, has written the poet’s scanty 
memoirs. This rev. gentleman made a sacred 
vow to the mother of his young charge that he 
would never divulge her name;” and, therefore, 
he withholds his own from the title-page lest its 
publication should subject him to impertinent or 
dangerous questions. 


By Joun Patrerson. 





| his poem. 


! be a wonder. 


We have no desire to lift the veil from this | able for all the annoyance of the ticket-of-leave 


concealed parentage, the less so because the sub- | 
| ject of it is really not a man of high mark. Ifa! more desperate burglaries and strangulations 


Chatterton were the subject, then every fact in 
his history would have its weighty interest. 
There can be no doubt that Alfred Johnstone 
Hollingworth received a good classical education, 
that he was well acquainted with some of the 
ancient as well as the modern continental lan- 
guages; but when he is presented to us as an 
apostle of the Muses, then we observe too pal- 
pably that he has not grasped that more compre- 
hensive language which flows instinetively from 
the poetic nature and appeals directly to it. 

We are really at a loss to know whether. The 
Fall of Man was written for the notes, or the 
notes to elucidate the poem. The poem itself occu- 
pies only 52 pages, the notes filling no less 
than 270 pages. The title is likely to mislead 
as to the character and treatment of the poem. 
One would naturally look out for the advent of 
a new epic, Miltonic in its wondrous imagination 
and colossal grandeur. But it is not epical, but 
purely didactic. Inasmuch as God’s provi- 
dence to man is based on man's fall, so it has 
been the aim of the author to elucidate this 
“ providence,” and hence the title of the poem. 
Mr. Collins is aware that objections may be 
raised against the “apparent irregularity” of 
his verses, since they are not formed upon the 
customary model. The cadences vary very much 
in the intervals, and we are told that they do so 
because “mind is different in the manifestations 
it creates.” We have no objection to a breaking 
away from common and accepted rules, either in 
music or literature, provided harmony and 
beauty are increased, not lessened thereby. 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Shakspere, each and all 
dashed through the cobwebs of custom, and in- 
troduced startling innovations. But these were 
great men, and giants can dare and do what 
dwarfs have not the courage to attempt. Any- 
thing out of the hackneyed track, even if it be 
good, requires time to minister to its results. 
‘« Evangeline,” with its unusual rhythm, grows in 
beauty as readers become familiarised to the rise 
and fall of its progressive action. Now, Mr. 
Collins, like others who have attempted anything 
novel, has to meet the opposition or indifference 
of those who are conservative in their tendencies, 
and who have, we will not say a weakness, but a 
love for old forms and old situations. There 
will be no instantaneous appreciation of the 
“long-measured periods” of this poem, The Fall 
of Man. Its periods must, we are told, be read 
with “the proper intonation.” This proper into- 
nation is not intuitive in, and not universal 
among, men; and, therefore, the poet has volun- 
tarily placed himself in a position in which his 
poetic merits run the gravest chance of being 
unrecognised. The consequence assumes a deeper 
gravity when Mr. Collins himself assures us that 
“ few” possess the capability of properly reading 
We confess that we do not think Mr. 
Collins’s style of verse will find many admirers. 


| Coleridge’s wild rhythm delighted Scott and 


Byron, and Scott and Byron in their turn found 
imitators sufficiently abundant to become a nui- 
sance. If Mr. Collins finds one imitator, it will 
We have nothing to urge against 
the preceptive character of this poem. 


'the scholar and the meditative man; but the 


style of the composition —and we have attentively 
marked it—is exceedingly heavy and unmelodious. 


It shows | 


system. We know, or shall know when a few 
| have been committed, how to check returned 
convicts ; but how to check the daily irruption of 
authors who have no characters—we mean 


| literary ones—to lose, is a matter for grave 


consideration. The plump city alderman can 


| more easily evade the ugly fingers of a garotter 





| 


| 


We give a brief extract, which is a fair sample of | 


the whole, being assured that our readers will 
agree with us that the innovation is undesirable, 


| because it adds nothing to musical modulation. 


Thus, of the enemy of man: 

Dut thy invention is ceasing never! and thou framest fresh 
ones, man's reason for to cloud; 

And the varied ob es unto development of truth by human 
agency which arise perpetual 






| (And of such kind it must be ever, since human knowledge 


is but partial truth), 
Present successively materials for thy craft to work upon— 


| And with eager grasp thou catchest at them, thy hold o'er 


the heart of man to keep secure. 

-oems, by James Ballantine, have, we regret 
to say, remained unobserved for some months, 
although their sterling quality entitled them to a 
prompt notice. The omission was caused by a 
perplexing inundation of indifferent books; and 
readers would pity us if they only knew what 
patience and philosophy we need to withstand 
the ever-recurring flood of rhyme. We may 
truly say that these quiet and respectable poems 


have been strangled and pushed aside—been | 


garotted in fact—by gangs of low verselings who 
have “tickets of leave” from their publishers. 
The Secretary of State is obviously not answer- 





than we can avoid the clutch of a bad poet. He 
may avoid lonely walks“ o’ nights”; but it is 
our vocation to investigate a bad poet in order 
to show the world that he is bad. 

James Ballantine is a Scotchman, and his 
poems seem to flow more racily in his native 
Scotch than in pure English, although in the 
latter he writes well and vigorously. Mr. 
Ballantine has a keen insight into the humorous 
phases of life; but, with a deeper gaze, he 
pierces the hard crust of society to expose alike 
the beauty and the deformity which sleep side by 
side beneath. He seems to us to succeed exactly 
where Maeneill failed—in the purely lyrical ele- 
ment. In the freedom and the swell of his 
melody he often reminds us of Robert Tannahill; 
but Tannahill has a more luxurious wealth of 
diction. Like Tannahill also, he has a number of 
his poems set to music. There are also in the 
volume a variety of lyrics, adapted and intended 
for music, and only wanting composers. Those of 
our readers who have a talent for musical com- 
position would do well to purchase this volume, 
in order to link graceful words to sweet melo- 
dies. We are delighted with the kindly nature 
of Mr. Ballantine—with his large sympathies. 
There is, for instance, some fine feeling in such 
verses as the following, from a poem entitled 


NAEBODY’S BAIRN. 


She was Naebody’s Bairn, she was Naebody's Bairn, 
She had mickle to thole, she had mickle to learn, 
Afore a kind word or look she could earn, 

For naebody cared about Naebody’s Bairn. 


Tho’ faither or mither ne'er own'd her ava, 

Tho’ rear'd by the fremmit for fee unco sma’, 

She grew in the shade like a young lady-fern; 

For Nature was bounteous to Naebody’s Bairn. 

Tho’ torted by some, and tho’ lightlied by mair, 

She never compleen’d, tho’ her young heart was sair ; 
And warm virgin tears, that might melted cauld airn, 
Whiles glist in the blue ee o’ Naebody’s Bairn. 

Shadows of the Past, by John Patterson, is 
rather an unfortunate title, as most likely it will 
arouse comparisons unfavourable to the present 
author. A volume with precisely the same title, 
by Lionel H. Holdreth, we had the pleasure of 
noticing as recently as July last. It contained 
poems of exquisite beauty, a pervading atmosphere 
of tender sorrow which aroused, what is most 
valuable to a poet, the sympathy of readers. The 
book before us, with like title, is unlike in every 
other feature. The poems are deficient of 
melody, generally sketchy, never rising to in- 
spiration, but always fluttering, as with broken 
wings, on a dull level. 

They tell me that fair Geraldine still lives, 
My brother's bride, but they say false: 

I saw her eaten by the shark, 

And I could have saved her—I would not; 
She scorn’d me and drove me from her, 
And I feel the sweet emotion of revenge. 
Away, ye base deceivers, who wou!'d fawn 
And flatter me, and tell that I am lord 

Of Weston ; but begone! I know you all, 
And value you at your real price. 

Does this rise to the realm of poetry? The 
prose sketches in the book have a livelier and 
more positive interest; one may spend a pleasant 
hour over their historical and legendary records. 

A Few Hours with Scott are sketches in the 
way of supplement to the two poems “ The Lord 
of the Isles” and “ Rokeby.” There may be di- 
versity of opinion as to the desirability of making 
additions to the metrical tales of Scott, but none 
as to the reverence with which the author of these 
sketches approaches the muse of his great master. 


| He exhibits an entire absence of fussy imperti- 


nence, and with a noble respect for genius 
meddles not with a syllable of the original narra- 
tions. These sketches therefore assume the cha- 
racter of interpolations, and are introduced be- 


| tween the ultimate and penultimate stanzas of 
the two poems in question. If the course adopted 


required any defence, it may be found in Sir 
Walter’s own confession. Scott never considered 
“The Lord of the Isles” a finished performance. 
In the edition of 1830 he affirms that the poem 
was concluded “unwillingly and in haste.” The 
public have backed his confession as to the 
failings of this poem; and they know well enough 
that “ Rokeby” excites little or no rapture, that 
| in fact it was—for Scott—a failure, although its 
characterisation would have made the fame of a 
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smaller poct. 
made the most beautiful and poetical remark 
ever written on this subject. He said: “Just as 
in ‘Rokeby’ and ‘ Triermain’ the Genius of the 
ting seemed to flag in its powers, came the 
more potent Genius of the Lamp in the shape of 
‘Waverley.’” We, to speak for ourselves, are con- | 
tented with Scott’s poems as he left them. Scott 
himself exhausted the novelty of his poetic style, | 
and any imitation or addition is only likely to 
continue the exhaustion. We can hardly adopt 
these “interpolations,” because, though, they 
may have added a few stones to a metrical fabric, 
yet they do not invest the whole temple with 
greater interest. 


We believe it was Bulwer who | 





Rouman Anthology; or, Selections of Rouman Poetry, 
Ancient and Modern. By the Hon. Henry 
Srantey. Hertford: Stephen Austin. 1856. 

Amone the very few beneficial effects which have 
resulted from the late Russian war may cer- | 
tainly be classed the information which the | 
people of this country has derived respecting 
the nations of Eastern Europe. To considerably | 
more than three-fourths of the good people of | 
England the names of the Crimean Tartars, of 
Sebastopol, Simpheropol, and the Putrid Sea, 
conveyed ideas well nigh as visionary as those of 
Liliput, Laputa, and the great city of Heliopolis; | 
nor, indeed, were many people much more | 
familiar with those interesting tracts of country, | 
the Danubian principalities, except perhaps as 
great corn-producing and corn-exporting coun- 
tries. 

At this time, however, we are probably telling | 
the greater part of our readers no new thing | 
when we tell them that the true inhabitants of | 
Wallachia pride themselves upon the power of | 
tracing their descent immediately from the great | 
Roman people, and that their language (com- | 
monly called the Rouman dialect) forms one of 
the six streams through which the pure Latin | 
tongue has come down to the present day. The 
Provencal and the French, the Spanish and the 
Portuguese, the Wallachian and the Italian, 
those are the six daughters of that tongue which 
Cicero spoke; the language of Demosthenes and of 
/Eschylus has but one descendant, the degenerate 
and enfeebled Romaic. Professor Max Miiller 
declares that the Wallachians received the Latin 
language through the Roman province of Dacia, 
whence it spread over Wallachia and Moldavia, 
and into Hungary, Transylvania, and Bessarabia; 
while on the right bank of the Danube it oceu- 
pies some parts of the old Thracia, Macedonia 
and even Thessaly. It is the policy of the Rus- 
sians to pretend that the Wallachians are of 
Sclavic origin, and attempts are constantly being 
made to compel them to make use of the Cyrillic | 
alphabet, invented by that great reformer, Peter 
the Great; but in Wallachia national spirit 
runs high, and the true Wallachian would rather 
die than abjure his noble ancestry for Sclavic | 
blood or forsake his beloved Rouman language for 
the hatred Muscovitish tongue. 

The volume before us contains a collection of | 
national ballads now in use in Moldavia and 
Wallachia. Some of them are very ancient, and 
some of them are very modern. One of them, 
Canele Soldatului (or “The Soldier’s Dog”), is | 
translated from Casimir Delavigne ; others are of 
much greater antiquity. As with every country 
where patriotism becomes a passion, there are a 
great many national ballads in these princi- | 
palities, some of them breathing the warmest 
love for home and the father-land. Such a one 
is the Adio Moldovei, or “ Adieu to Moldavia:” 

Country dear and beautiful ; 

Oh Moldavia, my beloved! 
Whoever departs and leaves thee 
Ts struck with heavy grief, 

For, floating in soft visions 

On thy breast, as in a paradise, 
Sweet is life with thee, 

Like a sweet day in May. 

Not less affectionate is the Cauntecul Streinatatii, 
“Complaint of the Exile:” 

A wanderer in foreign paths, 
Far removed from my hearth, 
I pass my life in sighs; 
I have soaked my bread in tears. 
Be the bread however bad, 
It is ever better in my own land. 


| 
| 
| 


—— 


Happy they who are nigh 
To the paternal hearth ! 
Should I die, let them bury me 
In the Rouman soil. 
Be the stone however heavy, 
It ts ever lighter in my own land, 


As a specimen of typography and of decorative 


| the very best hand-work illuminations. 
| objection may possibly be taken to the heaviness 


| his own brilliant style. 


| “the compliments of the season.” 


| and another book by Captain Reid. 


| and the Past. 


art, nothing can exceed the beauty of this volume. 


| Those who remember Professor Williams’s edi- 


tion of “Sakoontala” will not need to be told 
that Mr. Austin, of Hertford, is able to produce 
a book with a style and taste that cannot be sur- 
passed, and which raise him to the rank of one 
of the first typographers in the world. The 
printing of this collection of Rouman ballads is 
most exquisite, the paper of a fine satiny texture, 
and the woodcuts are admirably executed. It is, 
however, in the beauty of the illuminated deco- 
rations that the great charm of the volume must 
be sought. These have been copied from Byzan- 
tine MSS. of great value and rarity; and, as 


specimens of printing in colours, approach perfec- | 


tion very nearly. It requires, indeed, a micro- 
scopic eye to detect those little blemishes and 
irregularities which may be discovered in all but 


of some of the decorations ; but that is the uni- 
versal fault of the Byzantine school. Altogether 
this is a most beautiful and interesting volume. 


James Grahame, with Memoirs, Critical Dissertations, 
and Notes. By the Rev. GrorGre GILFILLAN. 
(Edinburgh: Nichol.)—Another of the volumes of 
the handsomest and cheapest edition of the British 
poets ever published. Its size is an octavo, its type 
bold, its paper of the finest, and its price to be named 
in pence. Mr. Gilfillan has prefaced the poems with 
a memoir and critical review of each poet, written in 
As every household might 
easily place this collection of British minstrelsy on 
its bookshelf, none should be without it. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


These already begin to arrive, and we notice them 
as they reach us. The first is— 

Snowflakes and Sunbeams; or, the Young Fur- 
Traders. By Robert Michael Ballantyne, Esq. (Lon- 
don: Nelson and Sons).—This is a narrative of a 
fur-trader’s experiences, put into the form of a fiction. 
The author assures us that substantially it is true— 


“an exact copy of the picture, which is indelibly | 


** All the chief, and 


stamped on my own memory.” 
For the rest 


most of the minor, incidents are facts.” 


he has assumed the licence of the novelist as to time, 


place, and persons, and woven the whole into a story 
that will attract and sustain the attention of the 
reader, and convey to him a perfect conception of the 
wild life of the fur-traders in North America. It is 
adorned with many very spirited engravings, from 
drawings by the author. It will be a most acceptable 
Christmas present to the boys. 

The Young Yagers; or, a Narrative of Hunting 
Adventures in Southern Africa. By Captain Mayne 
Reid. (London: Bogue.)—Captain Reid appears as 
regularly at Christmas with a new book of boyish 
adventure, to delight the home-going youths withal, 


| as the roast beef and plum pudding. He is intimately 


associated with these dainties, and forms a part of 
Hundreds of our 


| boys are at this moment looking forward to holidays 


Two years ago, 
a young critic in our own family, whose opinion we 
invited upon one of them, pronounced it * stunning !” 
The Young Yagers will be equally enjoyed. Now he 
takes his heroes into South Africa, and plunges them 
into all kinds of wild adventure in those mystical 
regions. The best of it is that, although the narrative 
is a fiction, the things described are true, so that a 
large quantity of knowledge is absorbed while the boy 


| thinks he is only reading a delightful tale. 


Saxelford: a Story for the Young. By FE. J. May. 
(London: Routledge.)—A family tale, designed to 


teach children to appreciate the true worth of home, | 


not as a place of mere unrestraint, or as a relief from 
the labour of school, but as the scene of quiet, sen- 
sible, sober enjoyment, calmed, but not restrained, by 
the influences of religion and the presence of older 
persons. Seldom has such a home been more attrac- 
tively painted than by Mr. May in Saze/ford, which 
is a thoroughly wholesome book for children. 
The Paragreens ona Visit to the Paris Exhibition. 
3y the Author of “‘ Lorenzo Benoni,” &c. (Edinburgh: 
Constable).—This is “a funny” book—laughter for 


| Christmas; having really a great deal of humour, 
| but also, we must say, mingled with some lame at- 
| tempts at fun. 
| hit off, and the woodcuts are often very clever and 


Parisian life and manners are happily 


characteristic, as the sketch of the family group 
passing the Boulevards, and looking as if there never 
was seen such a splendid party—and real English too. 

Beautiful Poetry for 1857 : the choicest of the Present 
Selected by the Editors of the Critic. 
4th series. (London: Critic Office. 5s. 6d.)—A 
volume comprising the choicest passages of poetry 
which have appeared during the present year and 


worthy of permanent preservation, mingled with | 


some of the best of the past. Extracts are given 
from upwards of one hundred poets of England and 


Some } 


| America. A volume is published yearly, and this is the 
fourth of the series, so that it is really a poetical 
annual, with the advantage over other annuals that 
every line of its contents is worth preservation, and 
it becomes a book of permanent value in the library 
instead of passing away with the season. As it is 
peculiarly adapted for prizes and presents, copies are 
exquisitely bound in green and gold, or purple and 
gold, at choice. All the previous volumes are re- 
printed, so that the entire series can easily be procured. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Inventorium Sepulchrale. An Accouut of some 
Antiquities dug up in the County of Kent. By 
the Rev. Bryan Favussetr. Edited from the 
Original MS. in the possession of Joseph 
Mayer, Esq., with Notes and Introduction, by 
Cuartes Roacn SMITH. 4to. pp. 230, 
Plates 20, and Woodcuts. 

Justa century ago the Rev. Bryan Faussett, a 

| country gentleman and clergyman in Kent, 

turned his attention to antiquarian pursuits; he 
| devoted himself more especially to the excava- 
tion of the sepulchral tumuli which abounded in 
his part of the country; and from them he ob- 
| tained a very large collection of the implements 
and ornaments which had been deposited with 
the dead in the graves which he rifled. Doubtless 
Mr. Faussett intended to publish his collection, 
but this intention was never carried into effect; 
a few of the objects of interest were published by 
Douglas in his “ Nenia Britannica;” and it was 
only by these few notices that the collection was 
known to the antiquarian world. ‘The collection 
itself, meantime, was handed down from father to 
| son in the Faussett family, highly valued, indeed, 
| by its owners, but very rarely seen even by their 
intimate friends, and utterly lost to the archzo- 
| logical student. Mr. C. R. Smith may almost 
be said to have rediscovered the Faussett collec- 
tion. While on one of his antiquarian pedestrian 
excursions he passed the residence of the Faussetts 
at Heppington, and, knowing the existence of the 
collection by the notices of it in Douglas’s 
‘“‘ Nenia,” he resolved to call and ascertain what 
he could respecting it. We can imagine Mr. 
Smith’s gratification when on a second visit he 
gained access to this unknown treasure of Saxon 
antiquities—a class of antiquities the more in- 
teresting just then because archeologists were 
just beginning to decipher them, and to recover 
from them a most interesting lost chapter of our 
national history. A little time after, at Mr. 

Smith’s suggestion, the Archeological Associa- 

tion, during its first congress at Canterbury, 

paid a visit to the museum at Heppington, and 
the interest and importance of its treasures be- 
came widely known and appreciated. 

At the death of Dr. Faussett it was resolved, 
in the interests of his family, that the collection 
should be disposed of, and Mr. Smith was con- 
sulted as to the means of doing so. There could 
be little doubt in the mind of any person capable 
of appreciating the historical value of such an 
unique collection of our Saxon antiquities, that 
the national museum was the proper place for 
their reception; and accordingly, at Mr. Smith’s 
suggestion, the collection was offered at a very 
reasonable price to the trustees of the British 
Museum. We are not about to enter at length 
into the history of that curious contest which 
ensued between the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum on one side, and the archeologists and 
archeological societies of the kingdom on the 
other. It is enough now to say that the im- 
portance and value of the collection were repre- 
sented to the trustees again and again, by the 
officials of the British Museum, by the most 
learned archeologists of Europe, by addresses 


from the learned societies, but in vain; the trus- 
tees persisted in refusing to secure the collection 
for the nation, on what grounds the public is still 
perfectly unable to comprehend. 

There were three persons anxious to purchase 
the collection at the same price at which it had 
been offered to the nation; and, on the final 
refusal of the trustees of the British Museum, 
the collection was at once sold to Mr. Mayer, of 
Liverpool—a gertleman of whose learned patro- 
nage of art and science, and of the munificence with 
which his valuable collections are placed within 
reach of the public, it is hardly possible to speak 
in too laudatory terms. 

Mr. Mayer not only had his new acquisitions 
at once arranged and placed in the museum at 
Liverpool for the use of all who chose to visit 
| them, but he at once resolved to print the MSS. 
| descriptive of the circumstances of their dis- 
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covery, which are so important to the scientific 
student, and to illustrate the objects themselves 
by engravings, in such a way as to place the 
whole of these historical data within reach of 
every student. he execution of this publication 
was intrusted to Mr. C. Roach Smith, than whom 
no more competent person could have been 
selected, and who thus has the gratification of 
seeing his name indelibly associated with the 
collection with which he had already, in so many 
ways, been connected, and in which he had taken 
so deep an interest. And this is the volume 
which is now before us for review. 

It is a large quarto volume, which contains, in 
twenty plates and a number of woodcuts inter- 
spersed among the text, studiously faithful repre- 
sentations of all the most curious and valuable 
objects in the museum. ‘The letter-press, which 
extends to 230 pages, contains Mr. Bryan 
Faussett’s notes of all his excavations and his 
reasonings thereupon, with annotations by the 
Editor ; an introduction by the Editor, in which 
he puts the student in possession of the results 
which have so far been arrived at from the recent 
study of Saxon antiquities, and of the antiquities of 
the corresponding period on the Continent; and a 
series of classified indices to the collection, which 
enable the student to see at a glance the general 
contents of the graves, and the relative numbers in 
which the various objects are found. Mr. Fair- 
holt’s name is a sufficient guarantee for the ex- 
cellence, and above all for the fidelity, of the 
illustrations. The abundance of the illustrations, 
both of objects from the Faussett museum, and 
from other places in England and on the Con- 
tinent, for the sake of comparison, is one of the 
great features of the book. And another very im- 
portant feature is the minute and scrupulous care 
with which Mr. Faussett has described the ex- 
vavations of more than 800 Saxon graves, and the 
circumstances under which the ornaments and 
weapons and implements of the deceased owners 
were found in them. It is the merest justice to 
that gentleman’s memory to say that his MSS. 
place him before us not merely in the light of a 
most energetic and zealous collector, but in the 
higher character of a thoroughly sensible and 
scientific archeologist of very considerable at- 
tainments. His perfect appreciation of the 
scientific end of such pursuits ; the knowledge 
of what to look for, and how to look, with which 
his explorations were pursued, and the care and 
accuracy with which their results were chronicled, 
were very rare in those days, when such things 
were generally hunted after merely as curious 
trifles. And the logical method with which he 
reasoned upon his data puts him still higher above 
his contemporary antiquaries. It is true that he 
failed after all to arrive at the true conclusion as 
to the era of the people whose graves he had ex- 
plored: but he exploded the false notions which 
had prevailed until his time; he approached to the 
very verge of the truth; and left but one step 
further for his successor to take, in order to ar- 
rive at the unexpected and most important dis- 
covery that these graves, full of ornaments and 
weapons, and implements which enable us to 
appreciate the civilisation, and to comprehend 
much of the manners and customs of. their 
quondam wearers, were in truth the graves of 
our hitherto half-mythical 
cestors. 


Anglo-Saxon an- 
For a century his labours and his fame 
were locked up in his own museum room at Hep- 
pington ; perhaps it is only the recent progress 
in Saxon archeology which has fitted us to ap- 
preciate them; but now and 
Bryan Faussett holds a foremost place among Eng- 
lish archxologists. ‘ * 

There are probably some of our readers whose 
studies have not kept pace with the recent rapid 
progress in Saxon archxology, who will be glad 
that we should take the opportunity briefly to 
lay before them some of the historical results to 
which it has conducted us. 


henceforward 


The origin of our national constitution and 
laws, manners and customs, modes of thought 
and feeling, is to be sought in that obscure por- 
tion of our history which intervenes between the 
departure of the Romans from subject Britain 
and the time when the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy 
appears upon the stage in the light of contempo- 
rary historians. We will not pause to show that 
@ thorough and intimate knowledge of this 
period is very much to be desired by every philo- 
sophical student of our political or legal, our 
social or civil history. But all that we did 
know of it was a few meagre traditions which 
have been recorded by the Saxon writers of a 
later age; and that all was very vague, and, as it 


| turns out, misleading. The idea which it had | recently been thrown out by a very eminent 


left upon our minds was that the withdrawal of 
the Roman legions and authority from the island 
was the withdrawal also of the whole Romanised 
population, and that those who were left were a 
miserable and depressed remnant of the original 
Celtic people. 


And that the Saxon invasion of | 


Britain was an irruption of fierce warlike bar- | 


barians, who, enticed by the defenceless state in 
which Britain had been left by the withdrawal 
of the imperial authority, had suddenly issued 


from the depths of their native forests; swept | 


like a deluge over England, destroying every- 
thing and everybody which did not take refuge 


in the extreme west and north; and then sat | 


down on the depopulated lands to lead the bar- 


barian life of their native homes, until the 
Italian missionaries brought Christianity and 
civilisation to them. 

It would be rash to assume that all the con- 


clusions to which recent archeological researches 
into the period point, are positively and unalter- 
ably fixed ; but these researches afford a strong 
probability that on the withdrawal of the impe- 
rial legions and authority from England in the 
beginning of the fifth century, the population 
which was left were not the descendants of the 
original Celtic conquered race; but a mixed race, 
which probably contained a predominance of 
Teutonic blood in the upper half of the popula- 
tion, and of Celtic in the lowest agricultural 





antiquary, Mr. Wright, that the Welsh, instead 
of being the descendants of the British fugitives 
from the Saxon invaders, are the descendants of 
another set of invaders from Armorica (Brittany), 
who overran this part of the kingdom nearly at 
the same time that the Saxons possessed them- 
selves of the rest of the southern part of the 
island. 

But we must not pursue the subject further. 
We have said enough, we hope, to show the great 
interest and the historical and philosophical 
importance of the discoveries which are just now 
in progress in the Saxon era of our national 
history; and, in consequence, the importance and 
value of such works as this before us, which 
supply large collections of authentic data for the 
inductive reasonings of the scientific archzo- 
logist. 

We have only to say, in conclusion, that Mr. 
C. R. Smith has executed his task as editor in a 


manner every way worthy of his reputation. He 
has given, in the introduction and the notes, the 


assistance which the student requires; while he 


| has put Bryan Faussett forward as the hero of 


class; but all amalgamated into one people, which | 


in dress and language, and civilisation and man- 
ners, was as Roman as the people of any other 
province of the empire ; and along the coasts of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, which long before had the 
name of the Littus Saxonicum, there was probably 
great preponderance of pure Saxons, the des- 
cendants of settlers from the opposite shore. 
When the imperial power was withdrawn, the 
cities were left with their municipal institutions 
complete; and probably they continued for a 
time each independent of the other; and it re- 
mained a question whether England would 
henceforth be divided into a number of little 


independent republics, or whether some usurper | 


would be found able and powerful enough to 
seize upon the imperial authority, and make 
himself Basileus of Britain. The traditions inti- 
mate that disputes for the sovereignty did arise, 
and that one side solicited help from the Saxons, 
who, instead of leaving again after their arms 
had gained the victory, settled themselves in the 
Isle of Thanet, and that their success induced 
others to follow them. 

But instead of the rude and savage barbarians 
living in huts half naked, with wives in common, 
whom tradition has pictured to us, these Saxons 
would appear, from the light which modern 
archeology has thrown upon them, to have been 
a people in a comparatively high state of civilisa- 
tion. A glance at the contents of the female 
graves represented in the volume before us, is 
alone enough to explode the theory, that they 


were mere barbarians; we see at once that the | 


Saxon matron was no half-savage degraded 
squaw, but a lady of refined taste and habits : 
here, on one plate, are her jewels of precious 
stones and enamels set in gold filagree, of a 
workmanship which the modern goldsmith of 
London will not despise ; here, again, are the nu- 
nierous instruments of a toilette elaborate enough 
for a modern belle; and there implements of 
housewifery which prove that the Saxon lady in 
her bower had similar lady-like occupations to 
those which occupy the leisure of her descend- 
ant in her koudoir; and there occur besides 
favourite articles of vertu, the admiration of 
which shows as high a taste at least as our 
grandmothers’ passion for china monsters. The 
contents of the graves of the men show that a 
Saxon man was proud of his weapons—the 
symbols of valour and freedom—and commonly 
wore them, which is an indication of an unsettled 
state of society; but there are other indications 
that the Saxon men carried on an extensive 
foreign commerce—that surest indication and 
producer of what we call civilisation. 

Again, they did not lay waste the whole land 


| before them, and drive the remnants of the Celtic 


population into Cornwall and Wales. It seems 
probable that many of the cities made terms, and 
retained very muck of their liberties and of their 
municipal organisation. The lands changed 
owners, and doubtless many of the former owners 
and their serfs were killed in the struggle; but 
the remainder, in all probability, continued to 
cultivate the land under their new masters, with 
no harder lot than before. And a suggestion has 





the work, and vindicated, with generous warmth, 
a reputation which has been very undeservedly 
obscured for three quarters of a century. The 
thanks of the learned world are due to Mr. Mayer 
for having not only thrown open his valuable 
possession to inspection at Liverpool, but for 
having also brought it within reach of every 
student in his own study int ery handsom« 


publication. 
De Quincey’s Confessions and % A new 
edition, revised and greatly « London: 


Groombridge. Edinburgh: 
“Lone looked-for has come ; 7 NTE, 10 
common with the whole liter: world, have 
been panting for about two years for the fifth 
volume of De Quincey’s collected works, in- 
cluding his revised “ Confessions of an Opium- 
eater,” and a portion at least se splendid 
“Suspiria de Profundis”—t! parts of 
which, published in Blackw: jazine for 
1845, excited such breath est, and 
general, if not unqualified ad in those 
who had learned to understai her of De 
Quincey’s profound learning, llect, and 


original genius. ‘This wis in part 
gratified. The “ Confessions’ -although 


we must still continue to siy 
Their name, indeed, we find 
volume, but the “ Suspiria” 
to come. Nay, we have so 
are lost for ever to the world 
speaks mysteriously of sor 
destroying a large portion of ! 
we suspect all of the “ Suspiri 
in Blackwood were consumed. i 
irreparable as it is great. N 
existed was probably ever vis 
and fantasies as are recorded 

“ Sighs,” and certainly no p 
fied to describe them, in : 
various shades of darkness. 
the second edition of the pr 
Quincey will add “The Pali: “ Levana,” 
‘¢ Savannah La Mar,” and tl t of that most 
eloquent and powerful paper which appeared in 


‘ Suspiria.” 
back of the 
'ves are yet 

that they 

» Quincey 

gration as 

in which 
t published 
he loss is as 
since man 
h dreams 
arvellous 
so quali- 
lepth and 
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the number of Blackwood jor June 1845—a 
paper unequalled, save in Jeremy ‘Taylor and 
Sir Thomas Brown, for quaint, solemn, and 


poetical moralisings upon the mysterious history 
and destinies of the human race, and which 
swells here and there into a sustained grandeur, 
which reminds you of the deeper and more organ- 
like tones of Milton’s prose. 

Who does not remember his first reading of 
the “ Confessions of an Opium-eater?” It marks 
an era in the history of most lovers of literature. 
A number of years ere we met with the entire 
work we lighted on one or two extracts from it 
in MacDiarmid’s Scrap-book; and the glow of 
cheek and the palpitation of heart with which 
we read in our hot boyhood these gorgeous 
dreams are again with us. We never remember 
being so much excited by any writing, except 
perhaps by “Timon of Athens” and “Caleb 
| Williams.” This early impression was only con- 
firmed when we found an old crumbling copy in 
a circulating library in Lothian-street, Edin- 
burgh, and spent some glorious night-hours, with 
no sound audible save the drowsy cry of the 
| watchman, and with a bright moon shining in 
| and almost eclipsing our dim taper, in the perusal 
| of the magical and magnificent pages. Even 
\ after we finished the book and retired to rest 
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sleep was long out of the question; and when it 
eame at last, it came haunted by visions which 
the genius of the author had conjured up—visions 
of Welsh mountains, Cumberland lakes, London 
streets, with poor houseless boys sinking on them 
in sudden hunger fits, and Annes transfigured 
into ministering angels to aid them—of deserted 
mansions aud half-starved menials—of strong 
men wrestling with drugs as with demons, and 
often sinking undermost in the struggle, and so 
forth. At this time we little dreamed that we 
should ever become acquainted with the writer, 
or that such a pen as his should ever be of 
essential service to us in our humble literary 
aspirations ; nor did we so much as know the 
author’s name, although a walk of ten minutes 
might have brought us to his residence, which 
was then in Great King-street. The book was 
next morning resumed, read over, read a third 
time—read till we had all its grander passages 
by heart, and till a most eager desire was kindled 
to become acquainted with his other works. 
Shortly after we encountered his writings in 
various quarters, in Blackwood’s Magazine, in Tait, 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, in the old 
volumes of the London—till, when introduced to 
him personally in 1839, we had, we believe, read 
every line which he had written. 

In our deep heartfelt admiration for De 
Quincey’s genius we then, so faras our circle of 
acquaintance was concerned, stood nearly alone. 
Whatever may be the case now, Mr. De Quincey 
was not at that time appreciated in Edinburgh. 
His “‘ Confessions ” were read indeed extensively, 
but more for the somewhat clandestine interest 
attached to the subject, than for the power and 
transcendent genius of the author. The Edin- 
burgh public was still greatly over-crowed by 
the Edinburgh Review, which had not, it seems, 
taken any notice of the ‘‘ Confessions.” What 
point of comparison was there between De 
Quincey and Jeffrey, except that both were 
little men ? What was the wee wondrous war- 
lock of the opium to the strong tall sorcerer of 
the barley-bree — the immortal Christopher 
North ? Rumours, too, of his poverty and eccen- 
tricities were abroad; and altogether we ques- 
tion if, except the said Christopher, always a 
devoted admirer and eloquent advocate of De 
Quincey’s, he had one amongst 150,000 who 
appreciated him so intensely as the youth of 
eighteen residing in a dingy lodging in 54, Bristo- 
street. We often heard very intelligent men 
speaking of him in disparaging terms, as one of 
Tait’s staff of contributors, and worthy of being 
associated with William Weir, Roebuck, and 
Mrs. Johnstone. 

Our faith in him, however, was never for a 
moment shaken; and at last, in September 1839, 
we had the desire of our heart fulfilled, and met 
in the flesh—if flesh it could be called—this man 
of rare and lofty genius. He has himself very 
particularly recorded his first interview with 
Coleridge. Let us jot down a few reminiscences 
of our first two evenings with a man scarcely 
less noticeable than the “ Ancient Mariner.” 

He then resided in the west end of Princes- 
street, and the moonlight of a superb autumn 
night was glimmering over the Castle Rock, and 
shedding lines of silver radiance all round and 
through the city of palaces, when we entered his 
abode, with no little interest and trepidation, we 
can assure our readers. ‘This was about nine or 
ten in the evening, an hour when many people 
are going to bed, or thinking of it, but when the 
Opium-eater had almost newly risen, and was 
balancing the question in his subtle mind whether 
he should spend the night in solitary study, orina 
moonlight walk round Arthur seat, or in general 
conversation with any strangers who might have 
found admittance to his little circle. We were 
accompanied by two yery promising and gifted 
youths, who had obtained the right of entrée some 
time before to the den of the wizard. We had, 
as usual with men ere a first interview, formed a 
considerably erroneous idea of the personal ap- 
pearance and manners of our hero. We knew he 
was little and thin; but we expected a severe, 
rapt, saturnine, and melancholy intellectualist, 
with furrowed countenanee, long grey hair, and 
dry, distant manners. We found, on the con- 
trary, a quiet, affable, gentle person, with an 
address of the most winning yet unaffected cour- 
tesy ; with a voice “low and sweet” as woman's, 
yet capable of manlike intonations; a face ex- 
pressive enough, and which in youth must have 
been handsome, but bearing no trace of the sor- 
rows and sufferings he had endured, and giving— | 
save in the calm, penetrating, and humorous ! 


depth of the eye—little indication of the subtlety 
and splendour of his peculiar genius. So soon 
as the little party were seated round the tea- 


table, Mr. De Quincey did not rush, but slid 
gently, yet irresistibly, into talk. His conver- 
sation was pitched upon an equable level key, 
whence, without any visible effort, it now inten- 
sified into energy, now turned off into quiet asides 
of humour—now sparkled up into brilliant imagi- 
nation, and now overflowed with anecdote. The 
sweep of his conversational sentences resembled 
very much that of his written style. They were 
equally discursive, winding, irregular; and yet 
ever and anon they returned to the point 
whence they had diverged, and seemed to 
press in all the varied particulars which they 
had collected in their wanderings, into a unity 
of result almost artistic. At the close of each la- 
byrinthine period, and each was “a mighty maze, 
but not without a plan,” he paused, partly to 
breathe himself for a new effort, and partly to 
allow his listeners to interpose their remarks. 
Fastening on any of these that might seem more 
important, or that furnished him with a manage- 
able clue, he would again unroll a mighty period, 
like an unfolding boa constrictor, and then again 
be silent till some other noticeable or suggestive 
observation was made. ‘The conversation was 
thus reduced (as always with him when his 
juniors and inferiors were present) to an irregu- 
larly constructed dialogue, consisting of very 
short questions or remarks on the part of his 
visitors, and of considerably longer replies on his. 
The conversation turned chiefly upon authors, 
such as Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Shelley. 
Hazlitt, Irving, Hall, Foster, &c. We asked him 
why, in his review in blackwood of Whately’s 
Rhetoric, he had said “ Robert Hall and Edward 
Irving exhibited, when printed, only the spasms of 
weakness.” He assured us that he had no recol- 
lection of ever having written such words, al- 
though he pled guilty to the authorship of the 
paper, and said that they certainly did not ex- 
press his present judgment, at least of Irving ; 
and, calling him a “demon of power,” he 
launched out into a most glowing panegyric 
on the marvellous eloquence and almost super- 
human force of that celebrated man, with whom 
he had had many a moonlight walk in and 
about London. He told the story he has since 
printed of Irving once spurning from him a beg- 
gar who was asking alms, with a rudeness | 
a ferocity so unlike his usual manners, which 
were chivalrous and gentle, that De Quincy, 
amazed,asked at him, “ Upon what principle, Mr. 
Irving, do you treat that beggarin such a style ?” 
—a question to which we forget if Irving deigned 
to return a reply. Of Hall he had a much less 
favourable opinion; and said that his writings, 
although neat and elegant in style, wanted 
original thought, and gave no indications of that 
transcendent power which had been ascribed to 
him. On this one of the enthusiastic youths 
aforesaid struck in and quoted Hall’s famous 
picture of the “Funeral of a Lost Soul,” to 
which Mr. De Quincey listened with much in- 
terest, although it did not appear to alter his 
general estimate; and he probably thought it, as 
we did, more an eloquent bravura, in the style of 
Bossuet or Massillon, than a gush of true genius 
Of Burke his estimate was the 
often expressed in his writings regarding him, as 
of all modern writers the one who to the d 
thought added the richest imagination, wl 
at once the most to say and the 
saying it. How in the paper we 
referred to he scarifies and scorches the 
critics who have treated Burke as a mere fanci- 
ful and showy declaimer, saying: “ Faney in 
your throats, ye miserable twaddlers! as if 
Edmund Burke were the man to play with his 
fancy for the purpose of separable ornament. H¢ 
was a man of fancy i than as 
Lord Bacon was so and Jeremy Taylor, and as 
all large and discursive thinkers are and must be, 
that is to say, the fancy which he had, in common 
with all mankind, in him, was urged into unusual 
activity under the necessities of his capacious 
understanding. In this sense Burke is figurative, 
but understood as he has been understood by his 
long-eared race of crities, not as thinking in and 
by his figures, but as deliberately laying them on 
by way of enamel or after ornament—not as in- 
carnating, but simply as dressing his thoughts in 
imagery. So understood, he is not the Burke of 
reality, but a poor fictitious Burke, modelled 
after the poverty of conception whieh belongs to 
his critics.” 

There is substantial truth here; and yet Mr. 


same he has 
epest 
ho had 
best way of 
have just 
wretched 


no other sense 


De Quincey has forgot the fact that Burk 





> when 
writing his works, was perpetually annoying his 
printers, by adding in the p s fresh 
images and illustrations—a pr: hich our 
author has charged in the sa pay iinst 
Foster, when he says: “ ‘The in : rna- 
mental parts of his essays ha tly not 
grown up in the loom, and concurrently with the 
texture of the thoughts, but have | rately 
added afterwards as so much emb1 ry or 
fringe.” The truth, we think, in reference to 
both these great writers, that 1 re- 
considering their subjects, saw new phases of 
thought, which they had not time or inclination to 
expand, but which they expressed in the short- 


hand of metaphor— Burke with far more elasticity 
and variety, Foster with more intensity and unity 
of purpose; but in neither were these illustrations 











mere fringe or embroidery, since the life of the 
thought is seen to circulate, and felt. to throb, in 
every articulation of the imagery. The pictures 


and the frames are alike warm and living. 


Yet of Foster De Quincey spoke to us ad- 
miringly, although, in an article in 7 for Jan. 
1846, he modifies his verdict and specifies Foster 
as one whom the Dissenting party had pushed 
into an undue degree of 1 whereas, in 


fact, Foster struggled ii fame wit ompara- 
tively little aid from the Chur h, and against the 
opposition or coldness of literar I and 
gained his laurels by the sheer his own 


inde ed, 
is first work 
y:h 


powerful genius. His friend Hughes 
circulated a good many 


among influential parties of that day got a 
little stingy praise from I’orne Tooke, and Robert 
Hall gave him an el nt and powerful pane- 
eyric in the Eclecti But neither the Ldinburgh 
nor the Quarte7 ly took t lightest noti of his 
“ Essays,” and, whilet vangelical tone repelled 
the sceptic, their bold indepen lent of t 1iought 
displeased the ultra-orthodox. Nor was their 


style quite palatable to the fastidious and paltry 











criticism of that time. iH it was 
generally thought, “is a strong son of Ishmael 
come into the field, who can neither be thoroughly 
crushed, nor be u rs comme! And it 
is lucky for him ut is strong as well as 
single. Let him fight ttle.” And 
he fought it out ace And v, for 
originality and sug:es thought, he ranks 
above even De ¢ 1 \ l xt to Burke and 
Coleridge. 

Of Coleridge l s with 
idmiration; des most graphicall ; late 
rising, his ‘six the vening | sts,’ 
his face luminou udanum, his i linate 
snuff-taking, am -flowing and lrous 
talk. We inqui | written tl cious 
attack on him (( lg in the s lume 
of Blackwood, at uld pos son, 
as from internal > Wi ispect » be. 
He replied that | ieved it was r ve us 
some particular we onal betw these 
two parties. 1 been m with 
Coleridge at tl on one sion 
Coleridge found ink leaf of of his 
volumes a character in Wilson’s | wr ting of 
one “C., an insuffera egotist, a disgusting 
m ynopoliser of the conversation, and forth. 
He brought the volume to \\1lison, al 1 iarged 
him with having him in his eye; and on Wilson re- 
fusing either to confess or deny, as , after 
an angry dispute, took place. 5 utter, the 
truculent paper above referred 1 1, and 
there, assuredly in language t geous roll 
and fluent flow of whi I author- 
ship, Coleridge was charged egotism, 
loqguaciousness, and many simila and his 
poetry, as well as character, was Whether 
the parties ever met again, we doubt; but they 
became good friends ithstandit | Wil- 
son’s lavish praise, scat 1 in ten t vusand 
parts of after Dlackwor stands edifying 
contrast with the fiercest assault ide on 
Coleridge amidst all his cheque1 terary 
career. Such unprincipled attacks are still 
quite common and characteristic | . certain 
portion of the press, but are altog r un- 


wortby of such a man as Wilson, and no pro- 
vocation could have excused them. 

We may remark here, that, although De 
Quincey has fearlessly set himself t pull down 
certain popular idols, such as Grotius, Parr, and 
Goethe, he is a generous critic— particularly to 
young authors. We can at least testify that a 
few remarks he voluntarily wrote out on a little 
volume we put into his hands, and his more ela- 

| borate notices published in a popular magazme, 
lof our first large production, tended greatly to 
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encourage us, and do still cheer us amidst the fondly on the memory of these two first nights, | A Manual of Domestic Economy; suited to Familie, 


carpings of some meaner critics; and that, to our 


knowledge, not a few other authors have been | 


helped in their literary aspirations by similar 
words of cheer, the more kindly and the more 
valued as they did not come from a popular fa- 
vourite, whom the breath of the hour had ele- 
vated to factitious importance, but from one 


struggle. 
We recollect little more of his conversation, at 
this distance of seventeen years— except his 


somewhat ludicrous and disparaging criticisms | | ¢ 
| the language for power, grandeur of imagery, and | *@° 


on Hannah More and Joseph Cottle; the rapture 
with which he praised Shelley’s “Revolt of 
Islam,” repeating in exquisitely deep and deli- 
cate tones the speech of Laon which closes 
the 11th book of that poem; and the delight 
with which he seemed to listen, for the first time, 
to our repetition of Aird’s “ Devil’s dream on 
Mount Achsbech, adding (after he had murmured 
out, and, as it were appropriated to his own 
silvery tones the line, 
Thou shalt summer high in bliss upon the hills of God: 


‘That man should write poetry!” 

De Quincey is probably the finest reciter of 
poetry in the world. He has not Wilson’s more 
solemn tones, nor his wild and wailing cadences, 
nor does he add by gesture to the force of his 
delivery, as North did; but his utterance is the 
very soul of sound—distinct, thin, thrilling as 
from a spirit’s tongue. His distribution of what 
may be called the lights and shades of intonation 
is perfect; and his voice sometimes trembles 
under the burden of feeling it expresses; 
trembles, however, not like brittle ice, but like 
overladen iron—trembles, in other words, not 
with a weak and feminine, but with a manly 
tremour. 

We have often met this extraordinary man 
since (once in particular, in an obscure lodging 
in Glasgow, where we left him, indignant that 
the ablest man then residing amongst 400,000 
sheuld be so poorly quartered), but stilllinger most 


| when, as we left him at three in the morning, 


| Hill, and when our steps and those of our young 
| friend were the only sounds that disturbed the 
sleeping echoes of the night. How heartfull, 
happy, yet sad, we felt ourselves, almost disposed 
| to weep over, altogether disposed to love and 


| but unfortunate being! 
To say anything of the old parts of the “ Con- 


we saw Orion shining above the quiet Castle | , 


spending from 1001. to 10001. a Year. By J.¥, 
WatsH. London: Routledge. 

Tne only fault to be found with this marvellous book 
is that it contains too much, All of it that relates to 
building a house might have been well omitted; fo; 
we hope no person will be foolish enough to attempt 
to build by any book instructions, but employ a pro. 

| fessional architect. With this exception the contents 


who had gained a late success through severe | wonder at, this singular, amiable, and most gifted | are admirable, and packed together so closely as not 


| to be cumbrous, although they comprise everything 
| belonging to housekeeping, from the furnishing of g 


fessions ” retained in the present volume is quite | house to the management of the family, including 


superfluous. They stand nearly unmatched in 
purity of style. 
| chiefly of notes on the practice of opium-eating 
| and of comments on some parts of his former 


The new parts added, consisting | 


eating, drinking, clothing, washing, the stable, the 
myard, the education of children, and domestic 
dicine. The recipes are to be counted by thou. 
| sands. Very nearly a thousand engravings illustrate 
| it; and a very copious index gives ready referencg 
to the contents, It will be a treasure in all house- 


| me 


narrative, are all intensely interesting, but will | polds, 


probably be felt by many to be not properly 
adjusted and proportioned to the new. He has— 
if we may be permitted a figure congenial to the 
theme—watered and sugared his laudanum too 
| much. He has brushed away a good deal of the 
| romance of the narrative. Our notion decidedly 
is, that he should have left the “ Confessions” as 
they were, and added all the new matter in the 
| form of an appendix and notes. The book has 


altogether a disjointed and fragmentary air. | 
; some others. 


” 


The “ Daughter of Lebanon” seems a relic of the 
great fire, (which we hope was not another Caleb 
Balderstone conflagration!) and is certainly a 
valuable one. It is short, and here ‘and there 


| 


| 


slight compared to some of his other and more | 
laboured dreams, but has exquisitely beautiful | 


touches and conveys a most Christian moral. 

On the whole, we can cordially recommend 
this little volume as an important contribution 
to medical science, as a fair and forcible picture 
of the pros and cons of a particular mode of phy- 


| sical excitement, as a fearful picture of the abuse 


of a subtle and dangerous stimulant, as an elo- 


quent narrative of the facts of a strange career, | 


and as the richest proof the author has (save in 
his “ Suspiria ”) given of the wealth and energy 
of his genius. APOLLODORUS. 








| Speeches of Eminent British Statesmen during the 


Thirty-Nine Years’ Peace. Second Series. (Griffin 
and Co.) 

Tus volume contains the speeches of Macau- 
| lay, the Earl of Derby, and Lord Brougham on 
Slavery; O’Connell on Justice to Ireland; Mr. 
Villiers and Sir R. Peel on the Corn Laws; Lord 
Palmerston’s famous oration on the affairs of Greece; 
Lord Lyndhurst’s speech on the Russian war, and 
It is neatly printed, and cheap, 








The Vocabulary of Philosophy, Mental, Moral, and 
Metaphysical. By Witt1aM Fiemrina, D.D. (Lon- 
don and Glasgow: R. Griffin and Co.) 

As philosophy has quite a separate language of its 

own, the utility of a dictionary to help the student 

to a good understanding of that language need 
scarcely be dilated upon. Dr. Fleming has exe- 
cuted his task carefully and judiciously, and the 
shelves of no young disciple of Kant, Hamilton, or 

Spinoza, should be without this very useful vocabu- 

lary. The plan of arrangement is of course alpha- 

betical, and when we state that this philosophical 
dictionary makes up a very respectable volume of 

nearly six hundred pages, some notion of its im- 





portance may be formed. 








THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
CoMMENTATORS are keen as any sportsmen when 
in pursuit of a reading or the proper construction 
of a text. 


hundred fields in pursuit of their object. 
the commentator has not always the skill and 
temper of the sportsman. He is sometimes so 
carried away by his enthusiasm that he runs foul 
of and dismounts his neighbour, who replies to 
him not in the sweetest manner. Dr. H. C. 
Barlow is an instance of the enthusiastic and 
good-tempered commentator. If he runs against 
a neighbour he always begs his pardon. He is 
a great admirer of Dante, and in a recent pam- 


phlet, Letteratura Dantesca, exhibits a patience | 


and perseverance in pursuit of the proper read- 
ing of a single line truly admirable. There 
are, no doubt, many who will consider the 
labour he has taken to prove his point so 


much time lost; but these are the utilitarians, | 


who are contented with the wooden spoon of 
truth, rather than go in search of the pure metal. 
The Doctor’s remarks are on the 114th verse of 
the 7th canto of the Paradise of the Divina 
Commedia, viz., where Beatrice, discoursing to 
Dante on the subject of man’s redemption, ex- 
plains to him why it pleased God to effect this 
great work by both his ways of justice and mercy ; 
and, having stated the reasons for this, continues: 
La divina bontd che ’1 mondo imprenta, 
Di proceder per tutte le sue vie 
A rilevarvi suso fu contenta. 
Né tra I’ ultime notte e ’] primo die 
Si alto e si magnifico procelso, 
O per Tuna o per I altra fue o fie. 
All the Doctor’s comment has reference to the 


iast line in italics, the true reading of which he | 
rides over 144 fields after before he comes up with | 


it, and then tosses up his cap and shouts, 
*“Onorate l’altissimo poeta!” 


Barlow has examined. 
*ana o per l’altra fue o fie;” 42 read, “O per 
Yuno o per l’altro fue o fie; 5 read, “O per 
Tuno.o per Ualtra fue o fie;” and 2 read, “O per 


They clear fences and ditches, swim | 
through rivers of criticism, and course over a 
But 


( There are four | 
readings of the line to be found in the codici Dr. | 
95 codici read, “ O per | 





| luna o per laltro fue e fie.” After examining | nothing to demand of him; I aspire to nothing but 
the matter in all its bearings, the Doctor con- | the pleasure of kissing his august hand. You must 


cludes that the first is the correct reading, and 
what Dante wrote. 
We do not meddle with politics usually, but 


| the Chevalier Colani in the Revue Contemporaine, 
on the interior situation of Naples. 


that kingdom from the highest to the lowest: 


One M. G——, an old Calabrian, who, without 


being very fortunate, lived at his ease however, came | 


to Naples, feeling his end approaching, expressly to 
see the King before he died. He had served in his 


that he had contributed to re-establish the Bourbons 
on the throne of Naples. The brave man thought, on 
arriving at Caserte, that he had only to name him- 
self to be received with open arms; but not so. The 


drink-money, directed him to the first valet of the 
Prince of A—— to obtain an audience. The old 
Calabrian, already a little astonished at being 
| obliged to have recourse to a valet in order to see his 
| sovereign, had to proceed to Naples and present him- 


self at the hotel of the Prince, where he was received | 
The latter com- | 


in effect by the valet designated. 
menced by asking the old man for a complimento of 


twelve ducats, by means of which he would facilitate | 


the means of speaking to his master. The Calabrian 
| made some difficulties about disbursing such a sum; 
| but the valet kept to his point, in assuring him that 
| this was the tariff every one gave him, and that one 


could well see he came from the far end of Calabria, | 


| since he was ignorant of it. The good man complied, 


and after he had paid his money was introduced into | 


the chamber of the Prince. 


to the postulant. ‘Yes, Excellency. I am come 
Ane ” “Ah, well,” interrupted the Prince, “ you 
must count me down sixty ducats.” 
I ought to give to you, to your Excellency, sixty 
ducats?” ‘It is all the same: you must place sixty 
| ducats in my hand, if you wish to have an audience 


of his Majesty.” “‘ But—but—Excellency, I—I have ! 


cannot help referring to an excellent article by | 


The article, | 
at the present moment, is highly instructive. 

We extract an anecdote, guaranteed to be truth, | 
in illustration of the venality which prevails in | 


youth under Cardinal Ruffo, and flattered himself | 


porter stopped him short, having exacted a ducat for | 


“You want to see the King?” demanded the | 
| grand dignitary, brusquely, scarcely raising his eyes | 


* Sixty ducats! | 


| know, Excellency, that I served in the time of 
|the. ..” “It is useless your talking to me of your 
affairs my moments are precious; if you 
wish to speak to the King you must place in my hand 
sixty ducats, or you shall not see him at all.” ‘ But 
—but—” “TI have had enough of you; you must 
retire.” The Calabrian had already made some steps 
towards the door, when he turned round, and drawing a 
long leather purse from his wide velvet breeches, he 
deposited the sum in good piastres on the bureau of 
| the Prince, who then engaged him to be at Caserte in 
| good time the following morning, when he would be 
presented to his Majesty. In short, the good man 
went at the hour indicated to the chateau, where, 
| after having dropped a few more carlins here and 
| there among greedy-handed lacqueys who endea- 
voured to oppose his progress, he met the Prince in an 
antechamber, who conducted him to the King. 
| ‘Sire, my good king,” began the old man, prostrating 
| himself before Ferdinand II., and covering his hands 
| with kisses and tears, ‘‘ it is then at last permitted me 
to embrace this sacred hand. Alas! I once feared I 
should never have this pleasure.” ‘ And why ?” de- 
manded the King, raising the old soldier. ‘‘ Because, 
Sire, do you not see that if I had not been 
able to dispose of sixty ducats, I should have 
| made the journey to Naples in vain, and I 
should have died if I had not been able to procure 
the sweet satisfaction of presenting my homages to 
my sovereign.” Ferdinand, as may be supposed, 
asked for explanations. The history of the sixty 
| ducats related, the Calabrian, who under the guise of 
good-nature concealed a certain fund of malice, did 
not fail to tell the whole in the hearing of the 
Prince of A., who was present at the interview. The 
King had good reason to feel indignant. He ad- 
| dressed some keen reproaches to the Prince, and made 
him refund to the old man; but, would you believe 
it? the Marshal (I had forgotten to say that the 
Prince was a field-marshal) was dismissed away from 
Court, and he keeps all the posts confided to him. 
Such examples might be multiplied. 

The cabinet of his Majesty of the Two Sicilies 
| —the camarilla—and the corruptions that fester 
| in the heart of the Government in every depart- 
| ment, are ably passed under review by the 
writer. The tyranny of the police is astound- 
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ing, and such a system could exist nowhere but 
in Naples. The guardians of public order are 
notoriously in league with burglars and strum- 
ts, and share with them their dishonest gains. 
A well-attested instance of the insecurity of per- 
gon and property in the city is given as having 
occurred to a person of rank, General C——. 
He had passed the evening at San-Carlo, and 
by chance he returned alone to his house, 
on foot, and without arms. At the angle of 
Constantinople-street, and at the instant when 
he placed his foot on the Largo delle Pigne, 
he was instantly seized by four or five in- 
dividuals, who put a knife to his throat, 
and robbed him of his purse, his watch, gold 
chain, and opera-glass. The General, who is 
said to be a man of great energy and of great 
physical strength, was unable to resist, at which 
he was enraged. As soon as he entered his house 
he put on an undress uniform, with his sabre, 
armed himself with an English life-preserver, 
and wrapped himself in his woollen cloak, draw- 
ing the hood over his helmet. He then went in 
the direction of the police-office, in the quarter 
of the Stella, where the assault had been com- 
mitted. He found there two inspectors of police 
quietly playing at scopa, surrounded by feroci, 
who were betting on and against them. He 
inquired for the Commissary, without making 
himself known. ‘Then a dialogue ensued: 

“The Commissary is not here,” replied a feroce, 
without deigning to raise his haed. “ Is this an hour 
to trouble him? Come to morrow at noon if you 
want to speak to him.’’ ‘* But my affair is very urgent, 
and I would speak with him instantly,” replied 
the General, without raising his voice. ‘‘ Who then 
are you?” demanded one of the inspectors. 
robbed an instant ago on the Largo delle Pigne.” ‘Is 
that all? Call again to-morrow, and leave us 
alone!” ‘Ah! so, so!” cried the General, throwing 
back his hood and brandishing his life-preserver, 
“this is how you do your duties, wretches!” And 
before the surprised agents had time to rush out at 
the door, a stower of blows descended upon their 
heads and shoulders. In recognising the General, they 
— they had before them the exterminating 
angel in person. One of them hurried for the Com- 
missary, who arrived trembling. “I have inflicted 
on these scoundrels the correction they merit,” said 
M. de C ‘‘and I have a word to say to you, 
Mr. Commissary—If to-morrow morning by nine 
o'clock the articles stolen from me are not brought to 
my house, you shall have news of me.” And turning 
on his heel he walked out. Next morning at eight 
o'clock, less a quarter, the watch, the chain, the purse 
with its contents, not forgetting the opera-glass, were 
brought to the Hitel C—. 

A second edition of M. Tachereau’s work has 
been issued, Histoire de la vie et des ouvrages de 
P. Corneille (Life and Works of P.C.) Thisisa 
useful work, but a little too dry perhaps. 
portrait given of the great poet, the father of the 
French drama as he has been called, is a little 
too stiff. His life was little chequered. 
the romance that attaches to the life of Moliére. 
Corneille was the son of a Rouen attorney or 
advocate, and had begun to practise in that pro 
fession, when a love affair, it is said, inspired him 
to turn author. An expression of Fontenelle’s 





induces one to believe that love was the torment | 


of his life. The lady was the love of another. 
He went to see her with his friend, and fell vio- 
lently in love with her himself. This incident 
furnished him with the plot of his first comedy, 


Milete, produced in 1629, which was followed by | 


the drama of Clitandre, La veuve, and others. His 
fame rests, however, upon the Cid, which was 
produced in 1636. 


criticism, the public admiration with which the 
Cid was received, and he engaged one Chapelain 


to compose an elaborate critique on the piece. | 


But the Cid triumphed in spite of the minister 
and his hireling critic. Fontenelle, giving ac- 
count of this illustrious writer, says: 


He was of good size, with a simple and ordinary 
presence, always careless and negligent of his ap- 
earance. His countenance was agreeable; he had a 
arge nose, handsome mouth, eyes full of fire, lively 
expression, and strongly-marked features. He was 
acquainted with polite literature, history, and politics, 


but he chiefly regarded them in their connection with | 
dramatic writing; for other parts of knowledge he | 


had neither curiosity nor esteem. His temper was 
hasty, and his manners were somewhat blunt. 


had a proud and independent soul—no suppleness, no 


management—which rendered him very fit to paint | 


man virtue, but very little so to make his fortune. 
His incapacity for business was only equalled by his 
aversion to it; and he had more love for money than 
ability to amass it. By becoming accustomed to 





“T was | 


The | 


It lacks | 


Richelieu, who could be ocea- | 
sionally guilty of a meanness, envious of a rising | 
genius like Corneille, endeavoured to damp, by | 


He | 


praises, he was not rendered indifferent to them ; but, 
though sensible to fame, he was free from vanity. 
Sometimes he relied too little on his singular merit, 
and too readily admitted the idea of rivals. 


Corneille was born in 1603, and died in 1684. 
He was elected into the French Academy, and 
had a pension, through the influence of Colbert, 
which was withdrawn after the death of that 
great man. Boileau was afterwards the means 
of procuring for him a gratuity of two hundred 
Louis, generously offering to resign his own pen- 
sion provided that of his friend’s should be 
restored. 

A lady, Madame Colet, gives us Une histoire 
de Soldat—a short touching story, simple and 
real. A young peasant girl of Saint-Julien 


who seeks her in marriage. She is beloved at 
the same time by Pierre Huard, a workman. 
Joseph is made a conscript, and grief enough is 
the consequence. 
a substitute, and, besides, it is the custom of the 
country not to “ buy oneselfa husband.” A long 
adieu must then be taken. 
to take the place of his rival, to become a soldier 
in his stead, although Madeleine does not love 
him and ought to espouse another. He must go, 
and would render her a last service. In the pre- 
sence of this great devotion, which she in vain 
endeavours to combat—a bargain which Joseph 
selfishly accepts— Madeleine is greatly moved ; her 
trouble is further increased by the indifference of 
Joseph, his ingratitude and avarice. 
the two characters, and it is easy to perceive to 
| which side she leans. Six months afterwards Pierre 
| passed through the village with his regiment. 
| The family of Madeleine proceed to find out this 
| brave lad, who remains concealed in his troop, and 
they féte him. Madeleine, in short, gives Joseph 
his leave, and, not to be absent from her newly 
affianced, she joins his regiment, and follows him 





} 


| and stratagem. At the time she tells her tale 
Pierre has still some months to serve before he 


| can get his discharge; but heis made free, thanks | 


to the kind services of those who have listened to 
Madeleine's story. 


George Sand her literary model. 
The lovers of geographical and ethnological 


| last number of the Annales pour la propagation de 


| da foi, from the pen of Father Lafitte, a bold | 


| French missionary, who has visited a country 
| beyond the Ganges, almost unknown to Euro- 
| peans, Cambodge, or Camboja. His reception 
was better than that accorded to a portion of the 
crew of the French frigate Galathée a few years 
ago. The commander of this vessel was obliged 
to enter Campot-By, to water and provision. The 
officers whom Captain Le Gac landed to command 
the party were received with every demonstra- 
| tion of kindness and friendship ; but were led 
into the interior subsequently, and there dis- 
| armed and garotted. Under several well-con- 
ceived pretexts, the natives endeavoured to draw 
the Captain into the same trap. They then en- 
deavoured to seize the upon the vessel and to 
| massacre the crew; then, seeing that their wiles 
were useless, they wished to avenge themselves 
upon the unfortunate prisoners, who had fallen 
| into their hands. 
them, when upon the instant prayers of the resi- 
dent missionaries, who were warned of their base 
intentions, they consented to release them for a 
large ransom. Father Lafitte’s reception, among 
the same semi-barbarians, was all he could have 
desired. They supplied him with poultry, eggs, 
| pork, and vegetables. He gives a pleasing account 
of the people, who appear to have some rude 
notions of Christianity, and, above all, some 
| knowledge of the Gregorian chant, which they 
must have learned of former missionaries. 


Foreign Books recently published. 


{Where prices are given the franc has been valued at a 
shilling, and the thaler at three shillings, as in importing 
books duiy and carriage have to be reckoned.) 


FRENCH. 
Armengaud, J. G. D.—Les galeries publiques de l'Europe. 
(The public galleries of Europe. Rome. Parts IIL. and 


| IV. A prize work. Price 120s. ; to the sub:cribers to the 
Sitcle. 30s.) Paris, 4to. 

| Asselineau, Charles.—Histoire du sonnet, pour servir & | 
Vhistoire de la poésie francais. Paris. 8vo. } 

| Barruel, Clande.—Traité de Chemie, &c. (Chemistry applied 

| to the arts, industry, and pharmacy. Vol. II. The 


alkalies, metals and their oxides, sulphates and salts, the 
manufacture of gunpowder, &c, 


pleted in 6 vols.) Paris. 8yo. 7s. the vol 


thinks to love a quiet simple lad named Joseph, | 


The father is too poor to find | 


But Pierre appears | 


She divines | 


to Algeria, by the aid of every manner of trick | 


The story, as we have said, is | 
simple, and Mme. Colet appears to have made | 


| discovery will read with interest an article in the | 


They were about to strangle | 


The work will be com- | 


(A history of banking, borrowing. joint-stock comp: nies, 
&c. Vol. II. The Farmer-General from the 18th century 
to their death upon the scaffuld, the 15th May 1794. 
Paris. 8vo. 7s. per vol. (4 vols.) 


| Capefigue.—Histoire des grandes operatiéns financitres, &c. 
} 


Carné, The Count.— Les fondateurs de J'unité francaise 
| Segur. Saint Louis. Du Guesclin. Jeanne Dare, &; 
| 2vols, Paris. 8vo. 14s. 


| Holbein, Hans.—L’Alphabet de la mort, &v. (“ The Dance of 
| Death," with 16th century borders, followed by ancient 


| French poems on the three deaths and three lives. Edited 
by Anatole de Montaigion). Paris. 8vo. 12s. 
| Karr, Alphonse.—Promenades hors de mon jardin. Paris, 


i8mo. Is. 
Raguse, the Duke of.—Mémoires, de 1792 & 1832 (From the 
original manuscript). Vol. I. Paris. 8vo. . 
Warteville, Baron A. de.—Statistique, &c. (‘Statistics of 
philanthropic institutions. Report to the Minister of the 
Interior on foundling hospitals, exposed children, and in- 
fanticides, from 1826 to 1854.) Paris. 8vo. 


GERMAN. 
(Pictures without Frames, from the Papers of 
Heidelberg. 8vo. 60s. 
(History of Art in its Develop- 
Wies- 


Bilder, &c. 
an anonymous writer.) 
Braun—Geschichte, &c. 
ment among the different People of Antiquity.) 








| baden. 8vo. Ils. 
| Danzel— Lessing, &c. (Lessing, his Lifeand Works.) Leip- 
zig. 8vo 5s. ; 
| Eilers — Meine Wanderungen, &c. (My Peregrinations 
through Life. Intimate Memoirs on the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.) Leipsic. 8vo. 8s. 
Falk—Goethe, &c. (Goethe portrayed from personat 
knowledge.) Leipsic. 12mo. 6 
FRANCE. 
GUIZOT ON PEEL. 
Revue des deux Mondes. Paris. 1856. 





(Concluded from page 510.) 
WE left Sir Robert Peel at the moment of his 
blended victory and overthrow, driven from 
| power by a coalition of Whigs, Conservatives, 
and Radicals. M. Guizot has exaggerated, we 
believe, the equanimity with which Sir Robert 
accepted his fall; and Mr. Disraeli, in his “ Life 
of Lord George Bentinck, has more correctly 
described the chagrin which the very expression 
of his features betrayed him to feel when Sir 
James Graham announced to him the result of 
the division which seated his rivals rather than 
opponents in Downing-street. Had Sir Robert, 
as Guizot intimates, been sighing for the repose 
of private life and the undisturbed fruition of the 
sweets of domestic commune, he would, like 
| other fallen statesmen, have retired from Parlia- 
| ment, and this would have been all the more 
easy in his case, that there really remained very 
little difference between his political opinions and 
those of his successors. But, as Mr. Disraeli has 
| observed in the biography referred to, Sir Robert 
Peel was emphatically “a great Member of Par- 
liament.” That unadorned oblong, since replaced 
by a statclier hall, where the Commons of Eng- 
land met, was dearer to him than the picture- 
| galleries, the gardens, the fields and meadows of 
Drayton. While Mr. Gladstone, doubtful and 
dispirited, wandered away to Italy, the land at 
once of the ancient faith and of coming revolu- 
tion, Sir Robert Peel remained stedfast to the 
old battle-ground. During the last four years of 
his life no great public question was agitated 
| within the walls of Parliament, that did not re- 
ceive from Sir Robert Peel the meed of an ora- 
tory ever copious, and now all the more illumi- 
native and suggestive that he was no longer 
hampered by the reserves and trammels of office. 
In leaving power (says Guizot) as he left it in 
1846, Sir Robert Peel entered upon a position more 
than any other tempting and dangerous even for the 
most legitimate pride—that of empire without 
government, authority without responsibility. I have 
seen noble-minded men succumb to this temptation, 
and give themselves too complacently the superb 
pleasures of an easy superiority in alternately 
patronising and censuring the occupants of office 
without bearing its burdens. Sir Robert Peel did not 
split upon this rock. He had governed potently, and it 
was not requisite for him to display, as a critic, the 
ability of which he had given proof as an actor. He 
knew from personal experience the difficulties of 
| governing, and his reason, a3 well as his sense of 
justice, refused to ascribe all that went wrong to the 
errors or insufficiency of the governors. He was, I 
| believe, little anxious’ to reassume the reins of power, 
and as regarded the new ministers he felt neither 
irritation nor ill-will, for they opposed no obstacles to 
his wishes. During four years, from 1846 to 1850, 
from his resignation to his death, he preserved that 
rare and delicate attitude, in the enjoyment at once 
of independence and of influence, the*patron of his 
old adversaries, criticising them without bitterness 
and supporting them without arrogance. 

Yet to Sir Robert Peel, we cannot doubt, the 
| Premiership once more still loomed in the dis- 
tance. Failing Lord John Russell, where could 
| the Liberal party look for a premier so naturally 

as to himself, since in those days, contented with 
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the Foreign Office, and taking little part in | 


general politics, Lord Palmerston was never 
dreamt of for the post? Sir Robert was at the 
head, too, of a party which, numerically small, 
was strong in the House of Commons, though 
not perhaps with the nation, by its more than 
respectable talents, by the preéstige of proven offi- 
cial aptitude, and last, not least, by the part 
which it had played in the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. One of the first acts, indeed, of Lord 
John Russell in forming his new administration 
was to offer office to several of Sir Robert Peel's 
more noted subalterns; and though their leader 
disinterestedly bade them insure their own 
interests, they almost all declined the overture, 
looking forward, no doubt, to the time when they 
would be among the members of a coalition 
ministry headed by their own chief—such a 
ministry as Lord Aberdeen was afterwards des- 
tined to form. The bed-chamber business had 
long been forgotten and forgiven; Sir Robert 
Peel was high in favour with the Court, and 
might expect to be sent for on the first break- 
down of the Russell Administration. Meanwhile, 
he laboured hard in his place in Parliament to 
efface all recollection of his ancient Toryism, and 
to create a new party of Liberal-Conservatives. 
Whenever the old Conservative party, under its 
new chiefs, Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Dis- 
raeli, made a strenuous attack upon the Ministry, 
Sir Robert was ready to cover with his egis his 
former foes. He supported their measures for 
Mixed Education, for Jewish Emancipation, and 
the repeal of the Navigation Laws. When the 
“ Trish difficulty ” reached its crisis, he, for once, 
took the lead, and, despite the opposition of the 
Whig Chancellor (Lord Cottenham) and the mur- 
murs of some of the ministers, he boldly applied 
the Free Trade principle to the land of Ireland, 
and laid the foundations of the Incumbered 
Estates Act. Had he lived till Lord John Rus- 
sell’s first resignation, Sir Robert Peel would have 
been again Premier of England. 

M. Guizot writes for his countrymen, not for 
us; and his narrative of the events of those four 
years—evcnts so recent and fresh in the memory 
of even our younger readers—can scarcely be ex- 
pected to reveal much novelty. The French 
statesman has interwoven, however, with his 
chronicle, an episodical account of the famous 
Spanish marriages intrigue, which leads to some 
personal reminiscences worth extract and trans- 
lation. His aim is to prove that he was not 
guilty of double-dealing—a question in which few 
nowadays are interested; but among his proofs 
is the reception which he and his discrowned 
King met with in England from Sir Robert 
Peel, and this gives occasion for one or two in- 
teresting passages. 

Eighteen months after the settlement of this busi- 
ness [the Spanish marriages], the revolution of Feb- 
ruary 1848 broke out. I was proscribed and a 
refugee in England. It has been sometimes said that 
the Spanish marriages and the consequent dissatis 
faction of the English Government were not without 
influence on this convulsion. 
nature and its causes; an 
nothing else. It was a social and moral crisis, an 
earthquake, first French, and then European, but 
into which the foreign relations of states and of their 
governments did not enter as an element at all. 
However that may be, an exile in England | might 
easily have forgotten, if I had wished to forget it, 
that I had once been an actor in animportant political 
controversy between my fatherland and the country 
which gave me shelter. I have lived twice in Eng- 
land; the first time as ambassador of a powerful 
monarch: the second time, as the proscribed of a 
terrible revolution; at both epochs, I received the 
same reception, only warmer and more friendly in 
adversity than at the height of fortane. Noble 
country! full of unperverted minds and generous 
hearts, who can do honour even to the foe whom 
they combat, and whom generosity always leads back 
again to justice! I found again in Sir Robert Peel, 
in relation whether to general politics or to myself 


Empty error as to its 
they were domestic and 


personality, the same sentiments, mingled, it must be | 


ad itted, with a certain reserve on certain ques- 
tions, which both of us were little inclined to 
enter into. 
interested j the 
and England, and 


countri 


mutual relations of France 
by a desire that the two 
: sshould remain, not only on pacific, but on 
friendly terms. For the rest, our impressions with 
respect to the revolution of February, though very 
nezrly, were not altogether the same: he was more 
struck than chagrined by it, and looked rather to its 
mimediate and apparent than toits distant and deeper 
causes, My way of viewing the event could not be, 
and indeed was not, his; but these were divergencies 
rather than differences, and did not alter the general 
conformity of our sentiments. In the autumn of 1848, 
he asked me to pass some days with him at his 


Ile was chiefly, and with reason, | 


country residence, Drayton Manor, and I entertain the 


most agreeable remembrance of the visit, during which | 


two of my friends, M. Dumon and the Duke de Monte- 
bello, were my fellow-guests. There I saw Sir Robert 


Peel in the bosom of his family, and in the midst of | 
his rural dependents—Lady Peel, still handsome, | 


passionately and unpretendingly devoted to her hus- 
band—a charming daughter, since married to a son of 
Lord Camoys—three of Sir Robert’s sons; one a 
captain in the navy, already distinguished by the 
most brilliant courage—another who had just made a 
successful début in the House of Commons; the 
third still busy with his studies. On the estate were 
1 numerous and happy tenantry, among them one of 


Sir Robert's brothers, who had preferred agricultural | 


life to every other career; great works of agricultural 
improvement, especially of drainage, which Sir 
Robert supervised and explained to us with an exact 
knowledge of details. Jt was a beautiful domestic 
existence, grand and simple, broad in its activity, 
less expansive, less tender than our manners desire 
and admit. The memories of political life were con- 


secrated by a gallery of portraits, chiefly of contem- | 


poraries, either ministerial colleagues of Sir Robert 
or distinguished men with whom he had been brought 
into relation. 


up by frequent relations full of justice and kindness 


on the part of the superiors, without any appearance | 
of envy or servility in the inferiors. I saw at Drayton | 
Manor one of the happiest examples of the legitimate | 
individuals, without the | 
reminders or pretensions of aristocracy, and in the | 
midst of a general and mutual sentiment of right and | 


hierarchy of ranks and 


of respect. 

So much for the ex- Minister at Drayton; now 
for Sir Robert doing, in his most 
style, the honours of his country-seat to the ex- 
King. 

Like Lord Aberdeen, and while keeping in view 
those political considerations to which he had to 
defer, Sir Robert Peel was anxious to testify his 
respectful sympathy for King Louis-Philippe and the 
roval family, then settled at Claremont. As the events 


of 1848 receded, he felt more freedom in this respect, | 


and soon found an opportunity to turn it to account. At 


the close of the summer of 1849, Queen Maria-Amelia | 


was unwell, and it was thought that Claremont did 


posal, and deeming himself happy if the Queen found 
it suited to her. Much affected by, without accepting 
the offer, the King manifested an intention to visit 
Dravton Manor, and thank Sir Robert in person. 
On the 18th December, 1849, he accomplished his 
wish, Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen came to 


the railway terminus in London to conduct him; he | 


was accompanied by the Duke d’Aumale. They found 
assembled at Drayton Sir Robert's family and a few 


select friends, among others Lord and Lady Mahon, | 


now Earl and Countess Stanhope. The King was 
conducted through the house, and visited the picture- 
gallery. Luncheon was served and partaken of. Just 
when it was finished, Sir Robert Peel, thanking the 


King for the honour which he had been doing hin, | 


addressed him thus: ‘‘Sire—To you we have been 
indebted for the peace of the world. The head of a 
nation justly susceptible and justly proud of its 
military glory, you succeeded in attaining the great 
goal of peace, without permitting a single injury to 
its honour, of which you were more jealous than any 
one. From those, above all, who have conducted 
the councils of the British Crown this acknowledg- 
ment is due.” The King, visibly affected, replied in 
English to his host, thanking him for thus doing jus- 
tice at once to his patriotism and to his efforts to 
maintain the peace of the world, ‘* An easy task,” he 
added, ‘‘ when at the head of this country were men 


like yourself, Sir, and my noble friend by my side.” | 


The ‘‘ noble friend” was Lord Aberdeen. 


Six months afterwards Sir Robert Peel found 
himself, for the first time on any grave occasion 
since he had quitted office, in strenuous opposi- 
tion to the Whig Ministry, and uniting—strange 
coalition it was thought then—with Mr. Disraeli 
and the country gentlemen on the one hand, and 
with Messrs. Hume, Cobden, and Bright, on the 
other. The occasion was the Pacifico affair. On 
the motion of Lord Stanley (now Lord Derby), 
the House of Peers had formally condemned 
Lord Palmerston. There were fears 
a rupture with France, then governed by the 
Prince President, now Emperor. Baron Gros, 
French minister in Greece, had quitted Athens, 


and M. Drouyn de l’Huys, the French ambassa- | 


dor in London, had been suddenly reealled to 
Paris. 
and parliamentary events of the time remember 


well the long debate in the House of Commons, | 


which arose out of Mr. Roebuck’s proposed vote 
of confidence in Lord Palmerston, and which was 
preluded by the memorable declaration of Lord 
John Russell: “My noble friend is not the 
minister of France, he is not the minister of 


Out of doors a great distance between | 
the proprietor and the surrounding population was | 
evident Mm their reciprocal demeanour ; but it was filled | 


| 
dignified | 


even of | 


Those personally engaged in the public | 


; 

| Austria, he is not the minister of Russia, he ts 
the minister of England.” The lobbies were 
| filled with the curious ; the House within was 
| crowded ; the debate dragged its slow length 
along night after night, honourable members 
rarely adjourning till the bright summer morning 
was bathing in soft splendour the minarets of the 
Westminster Palace. Sir Robert Peel, Sir James 
| Graham, and Mr. Gladstone found their warmest 
abettors in Mr. Cobden on the one side of the 
House, and in Mr. Disraeli on the other. Many 
thought that the doom of the ministry was 
sealed. But even if so, Sir Robert Peel could 
not then have expeeted office ; for the Conserva- 
tives were not yet reconciled to him, and a 
coatition with the Whigs, after such a defeat, was 
not to be dreamt of. Whether or no, premier- 
ships and parliaments were soon to be natters of 
indifference to him. ‘The debate closed, and the 
division (a triumph for Lerd Palmerston) was 
taken in the morning of Saturday the 29th of 
| June, 1850; and in the afternoon occurred the 
catastrophe which on the 2nd of July issued in 
the death of Peel. His last speech, as the pre- 
sent Premier’s opponents have often repeated, 
| was an animated rebuke of the foreign policy of 
Lord Palmerston, against whom and which, it 
has since transpired, he had in private warned 
his Royal Mistress. 

In summing up the character and career of 
Sir Robert Peel, M. Guizot addressvs himself to 
the two objections which may be brought against 
the English statesman by the moralist and the 
politician. The moralist is indignant at those re- 
peated changes of opinion—that sudden advocacy 
of a cause which but a few months before had 
found in Sir Robert Peel its loudest opponent. 
| How deeply Sir Robert himself felt his liability 
to this reproach is to be seen in every page of the 
“Memoir on Catholic Emancipation,” lately 
published by his literary executors, where he 
takes Heaven itself to witness that the most 
astounding of his political metamorphoses was a 
sincere conversion, and not an act of calculated 
apostacy. Guizot considers his political trans- 


| formations to have been honestly performed: 
not agree with her as a residence; Sir Robert Peel | 
wrote to the King, placing Drayton Manor at his dis- | 


“ When he changed his opinion and his policy, 
Sir Robert Peel was perfectly sincere; he only 
obeyed what he thought to be the truth, and only 
sought the public weal.” Yet he is obliged to 
| qualify this statement by the admission that 
Peel “ may, without injustice, be accused of want 
of foresight; and that the secret desire to aeccom- 
plish in his own person great reforms, which he 
deemed just and necessary, made too easy for 
him the rupture of party ties, and debarred him 
from seeing all the inconveniences of that opera- 
tion.” Guizot adds: 

An anecdote which I have from a good source 
would lead me to suppose that he from nature her- 
self received the tendency to which he yielded, when 
from an obstinate conservative he became an ardent 
reformer. In 1809, I have heard, when he entered 
the House of Commons, his father, Sir Robert Peel 
the elder, went to Lord Liverpool and said: “ My 
| son is, be sure of it, a young man of extraordinary 
talents, and destined to play an important part; but 
I know him. At bottom, his tendencies are those of 
a Whig; if we do not quickly fasten him to our ranks, 
he will escape us. Employ him; he will serve you 
well; but you must secure him without delay.” Lord 
Liverpool observed the son, recognised his merits, and 
followed his father’s advice. When old Sir Robert 
Peel died in 1830, he had already seen his presenti- 
ments verified. The Catholics were just emancipated ; 
but he had retired ten years before from the House of 
Commons. He lived a private life on his manor of 
Drayton, and the glory of his son probably consoled 
him a little for the transformation of which he had 
detected the germs. 


The other reproach, that Sir Robert Peel broke 
up parties ruthlessly and remorselessly, Guizot 
meets with the reply that the old parties were 

‘virtually dead before Sir Robert dealt what 
seemed to be the fatal blow. The English aris- 
tocracy, according to Guizot, had ceased in Peel’s 
era to be Whig and Tory. It does not now 
command parties; it acts as a “mediatory and 
moderating power, at once superior aud popular.” 
It shapes its course by public opinion; it obeys 
the impulse of the democracy — not the democracy 
of the populace, but of the people, one which, “ if 
it does not govern the State, controls the Govern- 
ment.” 

Sometimes the democracy furnishes chiefs to the 
| Government. Sir Robert Peel is the most eminent 
| that has issued from it—the most upright as he was 
| the most capable; the most friendly and the most 

faithful to the democracy, at the same time that he 

was uncontaminated by what is mischievous in its 
tendencies. Although from his first entrance into 
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public life adopted by the aristocracy, and serving in 
its ranks, he did not surrender himself to it; and, 
far from pretending, as has been said, to the honour 
of belonging to it, he was proud of his middle-class 
origin, and as little by his manners as by his maxims 
sought to conceal it. His dignity was without 
elegance, and accompanied by a susceptibility too 
great perhaps for his personal superiority, the sense 
of which he ought to have enjoyed with more of confi- 
dence and ease. Seeing him at Court, in the halls of 
Windsor, I was struck by something of restraint and 
stiffness in his attitude; of all persons there, he was 
evidently the most important, the most valued, and 
yet he did not seem as if he were at home; his em- 
pire had not the appearance of being without its 
embarrassments—he governed without reigning. No 
one felt and testified a more profound and affectio- 


nate respect for the ancient institutions, the ancient | 





manners, the whecle ancient social order of his 
country; he revered and loved the past, although he 
was not of it—a certain indication of great judgme 
But, at the same time, towards 
tions and honours he was more than indifferent; it 
was his fixed determination to have nothing to do 
with them. 


nt. 








aristocratic distine- 


After chronicling Peel’s various refusals of a 
peerage offered by William IV., of a garter by 
Queen Victoria, Guizot quotes the celebrated 
passage in his will enjoining the members of his 
family to accept of no honorary distinction 
offered on account of his services. And thus Guizot 
terminates his clear, able, and interesting sketch, 
in tone and spirit worthy of his own better 
and purer self—not the Guizot of the Spanish 
marriages :— 





Sir Robert Peel was a great and upright servant of | 


the State, proud with a species of humility, not 
desiring to shine with any distinction foreign to his 
natural sphere, devoted to his country without any 
wish for a return for his devotion; little preoccupied 
with fixed principles or with far-reaching political com- 
binations; intent on discovering day by day what 
the public interests demanded, and ready to execute 
it without troubling himself either about parties and 
their rules of conduct, or about his own deeds and 
words; breaking with the past without cynical indif- 
ference, braving the future without adventurous rash- 
ness; swayed solely by a desire to satisfy the needs of 
the present, and to reap honour by rescuing his 
country from danger or embarrassment. He was thus 
alternately Conservative and Reformer, Tory, Whig, 
and almost Radical—unpopular and popular—using 
his strength with equal ardour, now in obstinate 
resistance, now in perhaps extravagant concessions— 
more wise than foreseeing, more courageous than firm, 
but always sincere, patriotic and marvellously 
fitted, in au epoch of transition like ours, te govern 
modern society such as it has become, such as 
itis more and more becoming, in England as else 
where, under the empire of those principles and sen- 
timents, still confused, perplexed, and obseure, but 
essentially democratic, that have been fermenting in 
Europe for fifteen centuries, and in our own days 
are gaining victories, of which no one yet can tell 
what will be the true and ultimate result. 

I have confidence. Nevertheless, this is what dis- 
quiets me. Democracy has one grave defect ; it aspires 
passionately to govern alone, and, when strong, aban- 
dons itself blindly to its passion. If we judge it by the 
history of the world, it is of all social powers that 
which least admits limits and a partner. Put to the 
proof, monarchy and aristocracy have both shown, in 
England above all, that they could set limits to them- 
selves and give to other rights, to other forces, their 
place and portion, Will democracy show itself able 
todo this? Will it recognise powers other than its 
own, and necessities opposed to its own desires? 
Great and perilous question, that still remains unde- 
cided, and which ought seriously to engage the atten- 
tion of the wise and good. Time will solve it. I 
hope that the solution will be to the honour of free 
governments and of humanity. 


Amen! 
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(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. 
Rome, November 25, 1856, 
Autumn in Rome— October Fétes—Industrial Exhibitions 
—Railways—Shakspere and the Theatre in Rome— 
Recent Art and Literature — Death of Professor 
Oriolo—English Reading-rooms—Brigandage in the 
Papal States. 
ON many accounts autumn is the best and most 
enjoyable season for residence in Rome. In Septem- 
ber the intense heats usually break up, yielding to 
heavy rains and gloomy skies, that may last for a 
few days; then comes in October, the very beau idéal 
of Italian climate—warm and brilliant, without sul- 
triness or fever-bringing miasma; magnificent effects 
of nature, that glorify and bring into magic distinet- 
ness every feature of distant landscape; the time tor 
long walks, sitting out under the trees, or strolling 
through the unfrequented regions, so extensive even | 








| within the walls of this city, where, amid vineyards 
and gardens and long avenues of trees, rise venerable 
old churches, whose primitive architecture has been 
little touched by the profane hand of modern restora- 
tion, or forlornly picturesque farms and 
that look like places struck by a curse, or deserted 
owing to some spectral visitation. ] é 


cottages, 


The popular fées 
that used to delight artistic observers here during 
this month, have been, indeed rn of their attrac- 
tions since, threugh wanton Vandalism, their princi 
pal and most pleasant centre, the outer 
the Borghese villa, was devastated in the revolution. 
Consequently, the entertainments given twice every 
week in October by the Prince, at his own ex- 
pense, and with gratuitous admission to the publi 

have entirely ceased; and the desolated estate, though 
again planted and now almost as pleasantly umbra- 
geous as before, remains no longer ¢ I 
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pen. In an arti- 
ficial hollow, amidst wooded lawns, formed to imitate 
the plan of the antique circus, used there to be exhi- 
bited a variety of the spectacles most popular ir 
Rome—horseraces, fireworks, ascent of t 
sometimes chariot-races, with bige and 
costume, all designed in imitation of the 
utique, whilst military bands enlivened the assembly, 
and thousands of spectators from every class were at 
liberty to enjoy themselves till a late hour, dispersing 
over the groves and lawns of that beauti 
without ever (to my knowledge) abusing the privilege 
by boisterous or improper behaviour. Of other Octo 
ber fétes only a faint shadow now remains, in th 
shape of pic-nic parties, mostly among the Trasteve- 
rines, who go out of the town in open carriages filled 
with bevies of women, the prettiest (by lo esta- 
blished usage) being entitled to the place beside th 
lriver, the only male admitted in the party till the 
| place of rendezvous is reached, usually some osferia 
a few miles from the walls, where, after diningas well 
as possible in the open air, dancing (especially the 
national salterello) and music occupy the hours till 
sunset, after which they return, some damsel of each 
company beating the basque tambourine, and the 
rest singing out merrily as they are driven 
through the streets at a full gallop. Another 
meeting of both sexes at the osteria, for supper, wine, 
and sometimes the music of the small lute, called 
calascione, in which many Trasteverines excel, some- 
times also improvisation of verses (a talent far from 
extinct, though commoner in more southern parts 
than Rome), closes the festivities of the day; for 
which frequently these good folks put themselves to 
most inconvenient expenses—pawning clothes, furni- 
ture, or denying necessary comforts to their families, 
rather than forego these transient pleasures. But the 
poverty consequent on various causes (and it is to be 
feared, still increasing) since "49, the dearness of 
provisions, and above all the failure of vintages, 
have combined to deaden the mirth, diminish the 
frequency, and almost destroy the bravery of out- 
ward show, in these once so picturesque and charac 
teristic amusements. No longer do we see the charms 
of dark-haired damsels set off by the splendours of 
old, the silks and velvets, the broad-brimmed beaver- 
hat and feathers, the ponderous chains of 
gold, the large ear-rings and countless finger-rings , 
and rarely do the dandies of Trastevere appear now 
in the velveteen finery, bright waistcoats, silk sashes, 
and plumed sugar-loaf hats, the classic style of these 
oecasions in former years. Even the fashions and 
usages prior to the late vicissitudes were degene 
rate compared with those of some twenty or 
thirty years anterior; and, for the true old 
Romanesque costume, we must now consult the 
admirable groups of Pinelli, or be contented with 
its shabby, often tattered, reproduction by peasants 
and the poorest labourers. An elderly gentleman 
has told me that, when he now walked through 
I'rastevere he could no longer recognise the 
region of former times, so marked in its civie dis 
tinctions, dialect, costume, and physiognomy; that 
all, even to the types of countenance, the dashing 
defiant air of the men and dark beauty of the women, 
seemed changed. But (added the same venerable 
| informant) if they have lost in the pictorial and dis- 
tinctive, they have gained in the morale; for the 
eanguinary use of the clasp-knife, once so common 
as scarcely to provoke notice from authorities, when- 
ever blood was excited by passion or wine, has now 
become comparatively rare—th igh far, indeed (as I 
can answer for the experience of the younger gene 
ration having proved), from being fallen into 
disuse. 

The festival of St. Michael draws crowds, throughout 
the whole octave, to the great hospital and polytech- 
nie school dedicated to that Archangel, in Trastevere. 
It had been customary for the Pope on this morning 
to celebrate low mass in the handsome church, and 
give benediction from a balcony to the people and 
troops assembled on the long quay underneath, where 
these vast buildings overlook the Tiber, opposite the 
Aventine Mount—a striking framework to such a 
picture. But, in this last instance, Pius IX. denied his 
presence to that hospital, im the legitimate purpose of 
punishing naughty boys: seeing that some weeks pre- 
viously had been raised a rebellion among the youths, 
mostly orphans, who receive gratuitous education 
there, with such formidable proportions that, it is said, 
military interposition and arrests were requisite; 
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though on this point so strangely various are the | 
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representations of rumour that it is impossible to 
arrive at the exact truth. The exhibition of indus- 
trial and artistic objects, prepared by the students, 
was, however, as formerly, thrown open and public for 
eight days, at S. Michele. Its art department was not 


less creditable than in years past; the chalk draw- 
ings from sculpture, from the frescoes of Raphael or 
other great masters, and the archite« rnament 


lepartment, both in drawings and models, were well 
worth inspection; but the two rooms riated to 

Ipture contained nothing on a large , and in 
marble only a fey ids and unfinished statuettes 
f original production. The extensive factories on 
the ground-floor had the usual display of carpeting 
and woollen manufactures, exhibited in the same 
rooms with the machinery, mostly English, by means 
of which these articles are being constantly prepared 
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at S. Michele, whence the Pontific troops are exclu- 

rely supplied with clothing. There is also a 
press in t establishment for printing works 
used in the preparatory schools; and a late 
concession from the extended its privi- 
lege for the excl issue of a_ specified sef, 
selected from Italian Latin classics, devotional 

riters, and lives of saints. Another industrial ex- 


hibition at the Capitol, in S ptember, gave not 
unfavourable idea of manufacturing ivity in these 
states; but the majority of its contents were not 
Roman —Perugia, Bologna, 5; to, Camerino, and 
other towns near the Adriatic, having contributed 
greater 


the finer samples of cloths and silks in far 















proportion than the metropolis. ‘Ihis display was 
followed by a premiation liciously ordered on the 
system long pursued by this government, in regard 
both to agricultural and manufacturing interets; 
for, incapable and corrupt though it be in many 





stration certainly can- 
depart- 


respects, the Roman Admini 
not be taxed with general neglect in those 
ments. 
October 
tribun 
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liday-month, 
ire closed ; 


being here the universal h 
the university i colleg 


cal students migrate to vi 






Frascati 
or Tivoli, and the Court usua itself a 
villeggiatura, though, in this respect, Pius IX. has 
been less indulgently rural than his predecessors, I 
believe from a sense of duty to his people ratherthan 
his courtiers. At the little towns on the Alban hills 
are now advertised such amusements as the Romans 
in fact, re- 


is near 





allows 


are attracted by into the country 
tirement, the charms and infl ces of nature, are the 
very last things habitually sought by them). Races 
and the indispensable lottery draw crowds to Fraseati 
and Albano, particularly to the former, which the 
railway has done much for civilising and vivifying, 
so that it has become not only a very beautiful, but 
lively, thriving, and cultivated place. 

Another railway, from Rome to Civitavecchio, has 

jast been initiated ; and a ceremony for the blessing 
1e works took place on a solitary spot of the Cam- 
pagna, a few miles beyond the Porta Portese, highly 
icturesque, as are all such solemnities here when in- 
roduced against a background of Nature’s own 
irchitecture. The Prelate, chief chaplain of the Papal 
troops, on this occasion gave an address, declaring 
the readiness of Rome’s Government to give every en+ 
couragement to railway enterprise, though this, spite 
of ministerial announcements, is still doubted and 
denied by many here. 

Nor are amusements wanting in Rome at this season. 
There have been open six theatres—two for opera, 
one for legitimate drama. ‘Taking a general view of 
the Italian Stage, it may be owned that someim- 
provement has appeared within late years. principally 
due to the intelligent patronage of the Pierlmontese 
Government, which bestows liberal prizes for original 
tragedies and comedies, from whatever part of Italy, 




















Even in Rome has existed, since last year, one sign 
and means of amelioration, in the shape of a little 
journal published every ten « Epta- 
cordo, which extends its critical glance not only over 
the peninsular theatres, but sometimes far as London, 
Dublin, and St. Petersburgh. 1 was surprised the 
other day to find in these pages an article headed 
‘‘ Guglielmo Shakspeare,” the oniy notice of our great 


lays, called th 


bard I have ever seen in any publication of Rome. 
Such novelty might be explained by the fact that, 
not many nights previously, had been produced at 
the Teatro Valle, for the benetit of the principal 
actor, Rossi, a metrical translation of ‘ Othello,” by 
one Carcana, first brought out at Milan, where, as sub- 
sequently at Florence, its success was decid 1 A 
crowded house and frequent bursts of applause re- 
warded the efforts of the actor, who sustained his diffi- 
cult part with vigour and feeling, but less « fiective in 
the tender than the terrible, and altogether showing, as 
did the audience likewise, more appreciation for the 
darkerand violent than the brighter or poetically beau- 
tiful aspects. I had never before either seen or read a 
version from Shakspere into the Italian, and must 
acknowledge that Carcano has finished his task with 
careful taste, rendered with fidelity the most famous 
passages; and though, on the stage, the minor cha- 
racters were much sacrificed to the three principal 
ones, such may not be the deficiency the translator is 
chargeable with. Desdemona found in the actress here, 
La Carracciola, an impersonation not wanting in 
tenderness or gracefulness, though her powers were 
scarcely equal to the demands in the last scene. At 
the end of the third act was paid a compliment, in 
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truly Italian taste, to the hero of the evening—a 
shower of printed papers poured down upon the stage 
and the whole breadth of the pit from upper regions, 
containing copies of a rbymed acrostic on the name 
Ernesto Rossi! The tragedy was repeated three 
nights with success. At the Argentina has been given, 
for the first time in Rome, Robert le Diable, transformed 
by the censorship into “ Robert di Piccardia,’ with 
an incredibly ludicrous change of locality into one of 
the Shetland isles, retaining costume, allusion, scenery, 
&c., appropriate (if anything) to medieval Sicily! 
On the first night, in the grand incantation scene, the 
demons were allowed to appear, under certain modi- 
fications ; but, being received with unmerciful ridicule 
(such the Italian feeling for the wild and awful in 
mythology!) were excluded in subsequent perfor- 
mances. No great talent being enlisted, the success of 
“Roberto” was, even on the first night, but mediocre. 
Since has been produced, also for the first time here, 
the “Medea” of Pacini. A dramatic writer, Leone 
Fortis, whose pieces have been on the repertory of 
Italian theatres for some time, is announced to be 
engaged on one, the hero and title of which is 
“ Byron;” and I must notice the talents of the above- 
named Signor Rossi, both as author and actor, dis- 





played in a pathetic domestic piece uf two acts, 





“* Adele,” whose principal parts were sustained with 
= and feeling by himself and La Caracciolo at the 
alle, 

The announced concurrence for the Wellington 
Monument, published in the official paper here, has 
naturally excited interest; but I have not heard of 
any of the great sculptors of Rome having resolved 
to compete. Mr. Gibson has just returned from Eng- 
land. De Fabris has lately expedited his arch- 
colossal group of Milo and the Lion, in plaster, to 
Russia, as a present for the Czar, who had graciously 
accepted the offer, but not commissioned the sculptor 
to reproduce in marble this stupendous work, the 
slow progress of which, ina case like a wooden house 
upon rollers, through these streets, was a wonder of 
many days. For St. Paul's it is decided that frescoes 


of the Apostle’s history are to be carried round the attic | 


of the vast transepts ; and therefore it hos been neces- 
sary to remove the coating of costly marbles already 


placed—one more instance of bad management in the | 


direction of this immense restoration, on which have 
been already expended more (some state a great deal 
more) than three million scudi. Commission for the 


frescoes has been given to several Italian artists, | 


Gugliardi, Balbi, Podesti, Derossi, Cochitti, Barto- 
lini--not one to either Overbeck or Cornelius, both 
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now in Rome. The only three finished and erected, 
when I visited the church yesterday, are by Gugliardi 
and Balbi; these are generally disapproved, the 
mistake being such as must be apparent to any child, 
in placing at that height compositions far below 
| the proportions requisite, so that the spectator 
| receives a vague impression of colours rather than 
figures, grouped together. It is just possible, from 
below, to distinguish their subjects—the Stoning of 
St. Stephen, the Parting of Saints Peter and Paul 
before Martyrdom, and St. Paul led to Death. That 
as compositions they have merit, may be owned; but 
it is merit almost thrown away, except in the object 
of adding to a general effect of magnificence that 
absolutely dazzles. Meantime, the only work by an 
English artist in this Basilica, of far higher order and 
imaginative power than these—the Vision of the 
| Woman and the Dragon in the Apocalypse, by 
| Severn—is lost in opprobrious obscurity, hanging 
over the altar of a sort of vestibule, behind the 
| colossal statue of Gregory XVI. The large oil- 
| paintings in the church itself are utterly by pate 
| and of poorest effect. Only mosaic would be really 
| suitable to the solidity, the scale and magnificence of 
| such an interior. 
| (To be continued.) 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 

At the Geological Society, a specimen of a small | 
mammal, represented by a fragment of a lower jaw | 
retaining three molar teeth, obtained from the Stones- | 
field slate of Oxfordshire, and which had been de- | 
scribed in detail at the British Association Meeting 
in September last, was made the subject of a 
paper by Professor Owen, who stated that the animal 
was allied to some extinct genera of even-toed pachy- 
derms of the tertiary deposit, and was most probably 
a diminutive non-ruminant artiodactyle of omnivo- | 
rous habits. With regard to the zoological reasons 
for referring this peculiar and ancient fossil to the 
type of animal form above alluded to, the Professor | 
entered into an analysis of the mental processes by | 
which the paleontologist aims at the restoration of 
an unknown mammal from such a fragment as the 
fossil under notice. Its mammalian character is | 
decided by the two-fanged implantation of the teeth, | 
and its pachydermatous affinities are evidenced by | 
the peculiar sexcuspid and cingulated molars. These | 
zoological relations are determined from the know- | 
ledge that such structural peculiarities obtain in cer- | 
tain known pachydermata. Morphology, therefore, or 
the study of form, rather than physiology or the known 
relation of organs to function, is the guide in this deter- 
mination. But Professor Owen expressed his opinion 
that this example could not be cited as showing that 
there is no physiological, comprehensible, or rational 
law, as a guide in the determination of fossil remains. 
He did not think that all such determinations rest 
upon the application of observed coincidences of struc- | 
ture, for which coincidences no reasons can be 
rendered ; for though, in many instances of this law 
of correlation as demonstrated by comparative 
anatomy, the sufficient or physiological cause of 
them is not known, yet in other instances the appli- 
cation of the principle has been successfully illus- 
trated. The truth or fact of a physiological know- 
ledge of a correlated structure, and of the application 
of that knowledge to paleontology, are not affected 
or] destroyed by instances adduced from that much 
more extensive series of correlated structures of which 
the physiological condition is not yet known. 

r. E. O. Brown, in a paper read at the Chemical 
Society, on a New Volumetric Method for the Deter- 
mination of Copper, stated that he availed himself 
of the reaction of iodide of potassium upon a salt of 
copper, by which subiodide of copper and free iodine 
were produced. The amount of iodine liberated is then 
estimated by a standard solution of hyposulphite of 
soda.—Dr. Guthrie, in a paper on the effect of light 
on the nitrate of silver, showed that the action consists 
in a reduction of silver to the metallic state. 

In the last publication from the Institution of 
Civil Engineers it is stated that the process of equi- 
librating engines, which had been extensively applied 
on the South-Western Railway, had produced an 
economy of fuel of nearly eleven per cent. On the 
same class of trains the consumption of fuel before 
and after equilibration was stated to be at the rates | 
of 26lb. and 22lb. per mile with trains consisting re- | 
spectively ofeight and ten carriages, showing a saving 
of at least 15 per cent. of fuel. It appeared from recent 
statements that in America an economy of nearly | 
twenty-five per cent. was obtained by heating the 
feed-water. A comparison of the results of the per- | 
formances of five engines burning coke and five 
burning coal, on the main line of the South- Western 
Railway, showed an average consumption of coke 
per mile of 20-7lb. with 10-4 carriages per train 


| 
} 
| 





against a consumption of coal of 18.9 per mile with 
12-2 carriages per train. There was thus a saving of 


| 8 per cent. in favour of coal, whilst the number of 


carriages per train was 14} per cent. greater. The 
average cost of coke was twenty-seven shillings and 
sixpence per ton, and of coal eighteen shillings and 
sixpence, giving a cost per mile of 3-04d. in the 
former case, and of 1°87d. per mile in the latter, or a 
saving of 1:17d. per mile with trains 14} per cent. 
heavier ; but notwithstanding this, the saving of 
fuel amounted to 388 per cent., and if the loads 
had been equal, then the saving would have 
amounted to 46} per cent. There seems every pro- 
bability that ere long the expense of travelling by 
rail will be reduced—a process tending always to 
increase traffic. 


A paper * On the Relation between Crime, Popular | 


Instruction, Attendance on Religious Worship, and 
Beer-houses,” emanating from the Rev. J. Clay, the 
Chaplain of the Preston House of Correction, was 
read at the Statistical Society. From a series of 
tables, showing the proportion in the several counties 


of attendants at religious worship and at schools, of | 


criminals, and of the number of beer-houses, Mr 
Clay considered that the following conclusions might 
be drawn :—“ It is manifest that the amount of crime 
in a county mainly depends on the number of low 


| drinking houses which are suffered to infest it; that 


our present system of popular education is of little or 
no efficacy in saving the industrial classes from the 
moral dangers created by those drinking houses; and 
that the diffusion of religious principles, as tested by 


the attendance on religious worship, which seems | 
| most deticient in densely-peopled counties, has not 


been promoted by the Sunday-school system, or other 
popular systems, to the extent that the fiiends of 
those systems can consider satisfactory.” These con- 
clusions cannot be considered as altogether borne out 


| by the data given in the tables. 


It would appear that the junction of this country 


| with America is already nearer accomplishment than 


was either originally intended or expected. The con- 


tracts are taken, and an engagement has been entered | 


into that the cables shall be on board by June 1857. 


The ocean route which has been selected is 1640 miles | 
from point to point—that is, from Valentia on the | 
The depth | 
nowhere exceeds two miles and a third; and there is | 


Irish coast to St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


an elevated ridge between, which seems just fitted as 
a bed for the electric cable, and which has been named 
the Telegraphic Plateau; and there are no currents to 
disturb the cable when laid. The cable, which is of cop- 
per wire, —_ set in a bed of gutta-percha, is only half 
an inch in thickness, the weight 18 cwt. to the mile, and 
the strength such that it will bear in water over six 
miles of its own length, if suspended vertically; and 
it possesses great flexibility. The cost of the forma- 
tion of a single line is estimated at 1007. a mile. The 
gutta-percha, which forms the interior portion, has 
been brought to such perfection that a quantity of it, 


| immersed in salt water for six years, has been taken 


out as fresh as it was putin. The rust, which would 
inevitably gather upon the cable, would afford greater 
protection to the wire inside. Four signals could be 


| transmitted in a second, and it has been calculated 
that 280 messages of 20 words each could be sent | 


across the Atlantic in twenty-four hours. The pro- 


ject, though undertaken by a private company, is | 


supported by the Governments of Great Britain and 


America, the former being ready to give a guarantee | 


of 14,0007. a year and a sum of 10,000/. or 12,9001 a 


year for the use of the telegraph for not more than an | 


hour a day. When completed, and with the lines 


| carried on along the Euphrates valley, a message 
would in a very short time be conveyed from California 
to the furthest parts of the Peninsula of India. 

Dr. Scoresby, in a lecture on the Arctic Regions, 
delivered at the Music Hall, Edinburgh, explained 
some of the peculiarities of the northern climate. 
Previous to 1800 the mean temperature within the 
Arctic circle was set down at 32 or 31 degrees; but 
subsequent observation had proved it to be much 
lower. The effect of the intense cold was the extra- 
ordinary dryness of the atmosphere, so much so that 
a table of mahogany, perfectly seasoned and fitting 
| closely together, shrunk in a few weeks to such a de- 
| gree as to leave a space of more than half an inch 
| between the edges of the two boards. A few days 
after the vessel returned to England, the table 
was found as smooth and close as when it came 
from the hands of the maker. The human body was 
capable of sustaining very great degrees of cold, 
which might be endured without inconvenience by 
men from temperate climates provided there was a 
| sufficiency of warm clothing and nourishing food, and 
an abstinence from ardent spirits. One peculiar 
| effect of the cold was not generally known, that it 
| produced a very material increase in weight; and 

there were many instances of increased health, 

strength, and buoyancy of spirit from a few months’ 

exposure to the keen bracing air of the high northern 
| latitudes. ’ 

A new important discovery, it is stated, has been 
| made in the manufacture of steel. It consists in 
| taking advantage of the well-known affinity of 
oxygen for carbon. Mr. Bessemer has applied this 
law of affinity to practical operations by means of 
cold air. Captain Uchatius, Engineer-in-Chief at 
| the Imperial Arsenal, Vienna, performs his process 
| by means of cold water. Cast-iron, surrounded by 

oxygenised materials, and subjected for a sufficient 
time to a cementing heat, will yield up a portion of 
| its carbon, which will combine with the carbon in the 
surrounding materials. To perform the operation 
| perfectly, crude molten iron is run from_ the 
furnace in to cold water, which is agitated b 
mechanical means, thus granulating the metal. 
In this state, mixing it with a cheap oxygen-yielding 
material, and adding in some cases a little manganese, 
the whole is melted in an ordinary cast-steel furnace. 
The iron is thus separated from its impurities and 
| increased in weight. By these means crude iron is 
converted into cast-steel in a little more than two 
| hours, and at two-thirds of its present cost. 

M. Thomas, of Colmar, is stated to have finished a 
| calculating machine, called an arithmometer, which 
| may be used, without possibility of error, not only for 
all ordinary arithmetical, but also for the more com- 
plex operations. The machine is the result of the 
labour of thirty years. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 





THE TURNER PICTURES. 
TWENTY-EIGHT of the pictures bequeathed by Turner 
to the nation have been hung on the walls of Marl- 
borough House, and we may presume that these are 
among the most striking and characteristic that could 
be selected from among the huge mass, and that here, 
therefore, are collected materials for forming some- 
thing like a true appreciation of the artist’s powers; 
which hitherto it has been in the power of only few 
to attempt, except through the medium of engrav- 
ings. What is the opinion we ought now to form of 
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these works, when the producer of them has passed 
‘away from the sound of criticism, and, moreover, 
what would the public have thought and said about 
them if Mr. Ruskin had not for twenty years with a 

en of fire proclaimed their merits and professed to 
interpret their mysteries? Turner himself is reported 
to have said that his commentator and trumpeter 
found things in his paintings of which he knew no- 
thing. Still these things may be there; for the pro- 
phet is not always conscious of the force and compass 
of the divine afflatus which breathes through him. 
But commentators upon prophets are notorious for 
importing into their authors matters which only | 
exist in their own heated imaginations; and Mr. 
Ruskin is not remarkable for coolness or sobriety of 
assertion. That Turner was a great artist in his way 
no one would be rash enough to deny. That he was 
a union of every accomplishment and excellence 
which a landscape-painter can have, and that his 
works contain the sum of all modern art, we shall 
continue to doubt until itis proved by some further 
evidence than Mr. Ruskin’s descriptions. That his 
works really afford that amount of gratification to 
the many who profess to admire them, which is found 
by them in the works of painters of less pretension, 
we shall also continue to doubt until we see the 
world less guided by fashion and less influenced by 
loud and incessant assertion. We have also our other 
doubts. 

The pictures have their dates affixed, and are divi- 
ded by the catalogue into three periods, the artist’s 
first, second, and last styles. The gem of the col- 
lection, as we think, is the very earliest of them all, 
bearing date 1797. It is a moonlight view—" A Study 
at Millbank ” (459) ; it was at first hung between two 
windows, where no idea could be formed of its con- 
tents. It is now placed so that its effect is distinctly 
visible. There seems hardly anything in the picture 
except the moon, which is bright, silvery white; but 
it is a nearer approach to the real effect of moonlight 
than anything we have ever seen. All objects, ex- 
cept the luminary itself and a rival planet, are lost 
in darkness; but there is a faint warmth spread over 
the whole, as near the truth as, perhaps, Art can 
approach. The moon really seems to shine through 
the atmosphere, and to shed a partial light over the 
whole. It is in the representation of atmospheric effect 
that we apprehend Turner’s greatness really lies, and 
not, as has been pretended, in any accuracy of detail in 
natural objects. His art is to make you fancy you 
see what ought to be in the picture; and he draws 
liberally upon the spectator’s imagination for every 
thing except the one pervading effect which harmo- 
nises the most uncouth substitutes for real objects 
into an agreeable whole. Look at the work entitled 
“Regulus leaving Rome” (519), a work dated 1837, 
and belonging to his middle and most characteristic 
style. It isa dazzling blaze of sunlight; but as for 
Rome or Regulus, as | are left to be supplied by each 
spectator at will. ook at the painting a little 
nearer, and it reminds you of those old scraped can- 
vasses which amateurs sometimes pick up, to which a 
restorer has added a few salient strokes here and 
there, and which have the appearance of having been 
once fine pictures, with grand foggy effects. The 
imagination, being necessarily called into action 
from the paucity of materials, supplies what the 
canvass has not. In much such a way does 
the effect seem to be produced here; and we quar- 
rel not with the painter who does produce an effect, 
no matter what means he employs; but let such 
things be taken for what they really are, for sugges- 
tions rather than realities. Every man knows how 
effective a rough sketch from the hand of a clever 
artist often appears, and how often the finished pic- 
ture fails to satisfy all that the first draught pro- 
mised. Turner appears to have deliberately acted 
upon this principle, and to have systematised the art 
tibeuing by a slight suggestion. As for his colours, 
they are as conventional and as unlike reality as the 
black and white of the engravings taken from his 
pictures, which convey, in many cases, the effect in- 
tended as forcibly, perhaps even more so, than the 
originals themselves. In some cases, as in the con- 
spicuous one of the “Fighting Temeraire” (522) ; 
the painter may have taken for his subject some 
skiey colours which really are analogous to those 
which he uses as his exponents; but this is far from 
being always the case. 

Let us then candidly admit that Turner's paintings 
contain their demerits as well as their excellencies ; 
that there is as much to be avoided in his style as to 
be imitated; remembering particularly that it is 
always much easier to imitate the faults of a great 
man than his perfections. Let us view these pictures 
with eyes purged of Ruskinian paradox, and question 
ourselves as to the real amount of our admiration and | 
of the pleasure which they give us. We should | 
lament to see a school arise, of which the avowed ob- 
ject was effect, to the neglect of contents, though in 
‘the present state of English art we see no great reason 
to fear any such development, the prevailing tendency 
being much in another direction. 

Having said as much as the interests of common 
gense seem to require on this matter, we turn to the 
pleasanter occupation of enjoying Turner’s works as 
and for what they are, and doubtless they afford food 
enough for contemplation. He wielded the vague 











and indefinite with a master hand, and presents to us 


| the most startling visions of fairyland. His paint- 


ings are things are things to dream over, being them- 
selves painted dreams. ‘* Ulysses deriding Polyphe- 
mus” (508) is a congeries of cloudy impossibilities ; 
but, as in a dream, we feel no inclination to ques- 
tion the possibility of it all. It is nothing like 
anything in Homer, but something which we might 





to eliminate many trivialities that are scattered 
through this work. We allude now to those inter- 
| minable roulades which are a shock to all modern 
musical sensibilities. We may reasonably ask would 
the music be at all marred if the unmeaning passage 
on the world ‘‘exalted” in the air ‘* Every valley” 
was transferred from the voice to the instrument ? 





perhaps see in vision, after reading his account of | We have adduced these four bars, the test of a singer's 


the Cyclops, and going to bed with a lobster salad in 
our stomach. ‘“ Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego” 
(517) might be a dream after seeing a fire. It is 
horribly red and glowing; the whole is one burning 
fiery furnace, such as might thrill the heart of the 
stoutest fireman. “The Bay of Baix” (505), date 
1823, and “Childe Harold's Pilgrimage” (513), date 
1832, are both grand and spacious landscapes, where- 
ever their natural prototypes be found. ‘The 
fighting Temeraire tugged to her last berth” (522), 


date 1839, to which we have before alluded, is a well- | 


known public favourite through the engravings. The 
romance of it we leave to enthusiastic admirers of the 
British navy—it is, in fact, a magnificent atmospheric 
effect, finely treated, the Temeraire and her tug being 
used, as Turner often uses a tall opaque isolated fir, 
to give effect to the sky beyond. These are 
examples of the middle and most legitimate Tur- 
neresque style. They stand between such works a 
the “ Shipwreck ” (476), date 1805, a very bold and 
faithful imitation of nature; the ‘* View in Wales” 
(466), date about 1800, an imitation of Wilson; 
‘Abingdon, Berkshire” (485), date 1810, a hazy 
summer morning; on the one hand—and the extrava- 
gant ‘Burial of Wilkie,” date 1842, and the “ Ap- 
proach to Venice ” (541), date 1841, on the other. It 
is the last class of works which used ten years back 
to excite the curiosity and amazement of the present 
generation at the annual Academy exhibitions. Extra- 
vagant and formless though they be, it is impossible 
not to be struck with their luminosity, and viewed at 
some distance the shapeless masses and blotches of 
colour arrange themselves into not altogether unin- 
telligible forms. At present, owing to the dull days, 
the crowd of visitors, and the extremely limited 
accommodation which Marlborough House affords to 
the pictures themselves, they can be but very imper- 
fectly seen. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Messrs. Southgate and Barrett announce for sale, 
on Dee. 15, the remainder of Simpson’s ‘* War in the 
East.” Of this interesting work the stones will be 
destroyed at the sale. Several other remainders of 
illustrated works will be sold at the same date.—— 
An interesting collection of water-colour drawings, 
selected with judgment from the studios of the artists 
and the exhibitions, particularly “* The Windermere,” 
the well-known and important drawing by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., engraved in the England and Wales; 
“The Rustic Toilet,” by J. Poole, A.R.A.; “The 
Fruit Stall,” and three other works, by W. Hunt, and 
some important drawings by De Wint, was disposed 
of last week by Messrs. Foster in Pall-Mall. 

Rosa Bonheur has been lately studying in Scotland 
and bringing the results of her study to bear in Eng- 
land. An original picture by Raphael, belonging 
to the Royal Collection, has been lately rescued from 
oblivion at Hampton Court. It seems to be the por- 
trait of Raphael by his own hand, which was described 
by Passavant in his tour in England as existing in 
Kensington Palace at the time of his visit. 








NEW MUSIC. 

Handbook for the Oratorios: Messiah. Arranged from 
Mozart's score, by Joun Bisnor of Cheltenham. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co. 

THERE is an old saying, we believe, on the Continent 

—'*Give an Englishman roast-beef and Shakspere, 

and you may do anything with him.” In these days 

the name of Handel may well be added to the cate- 
gory, and thus fill up the glorous triad of an English- 
man’s delights. And it certainly conveys no mean 
idea of national predilections, when the highest order 
of poetry and music forms the standard of intellectual 
amusement. The love of Handel’s music is now 
nearly a century old in this country, and yet it palls 


not on the public paJate, but seems rather to increase | 


with its own gratification. And thus it is that the 
music of this great master, although known so well, 
is performed so often that it seems to flourish 
with renewed freshness from the very number 
of its repetitions. It is no wonder, then, that there 
should be a growing desire among all classes, espe- 
cially those who find amusement in attending the 
choral meetings established all over the country, to 
possess, if possible, copies of these immortal works. 
And hence this people’s edition has been brought out 
by these enterprising publishers at the low price of 
two shillings. For this small sum a complete vocal 
score may be obtained, edited under the care and 
experience of Mr. Bishop, with an accompaniment 
for the piano or organ, arranged from Mozart's score. 
If additions are admissible in this composer’s works 
under the sanction of the great name of Mozart, 
surely some other name may be found bold enough 





| powers of respiration, as a glaring instance, and 
there are many others. The ‘‘ Messiah” would be 
still the glorious work it is even if shorn of some of 
these vocal excrescences, which may well take their 
| exit with the pigtails and bobwigs of that day. We 
are quite aware that in this we are betraying palpable 
musical heresy; but this even will not deter us from 
our expression. To return, however, to practical 
matters: the work is well got up, the type clear and 
legible, and for the price it is indeed a marvellous 
production. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


At the recent sale of a portion of Mr. Bentley’s 
copyrights, Mrs. Gore’s novels were sold for 26%. each. 
——According to a private letter from Alexander yon 
Humboldt to his friend, Professor Heidinger, of 
Vienna, thirty-four sheets of the concluding part of 
his ‘‘Cosmos” are now set up in type, and the 
copies being struck off. The learned octogenarian 
says he hopes to see the whole of the work published 
before the end of the year.——Of Dr. Henry Barth’ 

“Travels in Central Africa,” the first two volumes 
will appear this winter. The maps to illustrate ths 
work are being drawn by Dr. Petermann, of Gothae 
and an artist of great eminence, of the name of, 
Bernatz, is at this moment engaged in lithographing’ 
Dr. Barth's original sketches of the scenery, about 
seventy in number. In addition to these, the work 
will be illustrated by a large number of woodcuts, 
printed with the type, more than one hundred of 
which are already completed. 


Lord Palmerston has recently given fifty pounds to 
Mr Abrahall, author of a poem entitled “ Arctic En- 
terprise.”——The Earl of Ellesmere has been declared 
Lord Rector of King’s College, Aberdeen, for four 
years. We learn from the Glasgow Commonwealth 
that Sir E. B. Lytton has been elected Lord Rector of 
Glasgow University, by a majority of 108 votes over 
Lord Stanley.——M. Emile de Girardin has sold his 
interest in the Presse to M. Milhaud, the banker 


after a negotiation of only three days. M. de 
Girardin was the founder and principal pro- 


prietor of the paper. He possessed forty 100ths 
of the shares and had a salary of 30,000f. as 
redacteur in chief. The terms are, for the forty 
shares 800,000f., and for the editorship 150,000f., 
making together the very handsome sum of 950,000F., 
which M. de Girardin will put in his pocket. The 
Siecle will now be the only remaining Liberal journal 
in Paris. The Australian testimonial to Mr. Duffy 
has been presented. The original plan was to raise 
a fund to purchase a freehold qualification to enable 
him to stand for the Lower House (2000/.) Some of 
Mr. Duffy’s admirers in Sydney organised a com- 
mittee to collect subscriptions there. Launceston, in 
Tasmania, joined, and the result is a total of 50002 
Half has been laid out in a house and grounds, and 
the other half, with the title-deeds of the property 
purchased, was presented to Mr. Duffy on Wednes- 
day. 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


HayMArkKeEt.— The School for Scandal: a Comedy. 
By R. B. Sheridan, Esq.—A Family Failing: a 
Farce. By Mr. Oxenford. 

ApeLput.—TZhe Evles; or the Statue Bride: an 
Operatic Semi-Burlesque Terpsichorean Burletta. 
Adapted by Mr. Charles Selby from ‘* Les Elves,” a 
grand ballet spectacle. 

O.ympic.— Wives as they were and Maida as they are: 
a Comedy. By Mrs. Inchbald.—Jones the Avenger : 
a Farce. Adapted from “Le Massacre d'un 
Innocent.” 

Ir we were called upon to name the most universally 

popular comedy in the English language, not 

Sbaksperian, we should decidedly select Sheridan’s 

School for Scandal. Why it is the most popular we 

should, perhaps, be puzzled to explain very definitely. 

Certainly not because it is the most natural picture of 

life; because the characters are fantastic and unreal. 

With the single exception of Sir Oliver, there is not one 

natural character in the play. Nor yet can it be 

because we admire its moral; because the less said 
about that the better,—it exalts the rou¢g, condemns 
the appearance of virtue, and shows how a woman 

may sin in intention and yet be a very good sort of a 

woman after all. Perhaps, after all, it is its wit that 

we admire so much; but most of that is borrowed, 
and the most dramatic situation in the piece is coolly 
appropriated from Moliére’s Tartuffe. Yet, altogether, 
it is such a naughty, pleasant, devil-me-care sort of 





piece—so full of the saucy, shameless, clever dog who 
wrote it—fits so admirably in to the tone of mind in 
which a man usually goes to hear a comedy, after he 
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has dined—carries us away so completely with a flood | 
of pleasant rattle and inexplicable funsiment—that, 
whether the matter can be gravely explained or no, | 
we are but siding with ninety-nine out of every | 
hundred plavgoers when we note the School for | 
Scandal to be the pleasantest, if not the very best, 
comedy of modern times. 

But why should we write an essay about this well- | 
known comedy ? Simply because, having to write | 
about it, we should have nothing to say if we did 
not sermonise a little. Of the particular cast it can 
only be recorded that, with four exceptions, it is not | 
much to our taste. These four exceptions are, Mr, | 
Buckstone as Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr. Compton | 
as his uncle, Mr. Clark as Moses, and Mr. Chippen- 
dale as Sir Peter. Of the ladies we would rather not 
speak, because we can say nothing gallant. Miss 
Reynolds’s lace and di amonds are very fine, and Miss 
Talbot is very handsome; but, as for Lady Teazle 
and Mrs. Candour, proh pudor : ! The former lady | 
appeared to think that Sheridan’s heroine ought to be 
a finished thoroughly versed in all the 
science of gallantry, and who comprehends the full 
meaning of all Joseph Surface’s infamous suggestions. 
The impersonations of Mr. Chippendale are generally 
so judicious and admirable that we are loth to ad- 
vanee a criticism upon his performance of Sir Peter. 
Tf it had a fault, however, it wasin the slightest pos- 
sible deficiency of the peppery element, which lies at 
the foundation of Sir Peter’s charaeter. Mr. Chip- 
pendale, however, will always underact instead of 
overacting his part, and that is a fault most admi- | 
rable in our eves. | 

The ‘Family Failing is’as pleasant a little piece of | 
extravagance as need be—a graceful and very free | 
adaptation of a little vaudeville called “* Embrassons | 
nous, Folleville!” The leading oddity of the business 
is, that’the characters are dressed in the costume of 
Charles II.; and the audience have apparently some | 
diffieulty in believing that persons so dressed can act 
fareically—as if the entire reign of that anointed 
monarch was not one leng, tedious, -and very expen- | 
sive faree! At any rate, the family failing is an 
excess of temper; and the eceentricities which it 
leads to are charmingly acted out by Miss Blanche 
Fane, Mr. Buckstone, and Mr. Chippendale. Mr. 
Howe supports a character which is almost a super- 
fluity in the plot, but which he acts with his usual 
taste. and discretion. 

The Adelphi audiences seem to have stamped with 
their approval Mr. Selby’s version of Les E/fes; and, 
as the Adelphi audiences are, like women, very 
eapricious, and not to be asked for reasons upon com-. | 
pulsion, we have nothing to say ‘“anent” the verdict. 
Madame Celeste enacts the vivified statue, in statu- | 
esque drapery— 




























demire P, 

































Fis anus, et tamen 
Vis formosa videri; 
Ludisque .. . . impudens, | 

For the rest—more wit and less fireworks would 
be desirable. 

We prefer fresh roses to the dried old contents of a pot 
pourri, and new comedies to old ones. Mrs. Inchbald 
was avery good woman in her time, and deserves 
some credit for being the only one of her sex who 
confessed that a little wholesome severity is good for 
a woman; but that said, and due homage being paid 
to herin the seeresy of the closet, we see no reason 
why she should pursue us to the stage. The piece is 
well acted. Mrs. Stirling is the very reality of a 
light, frivolous, fashionable flirt, with a fund of good 
qualities at bottom; and Miss Herbert is excellent in 
the still more heartless and dissipated Lady Mary. 
Commend me, however, to the prim and pretty Lady 
Priory, as played by Miss Swanborough. A nicer 
little sketch of genteel quakerism we have never seen. 

Of Jones the Avenger we can but say that it is a 
character- piece. called from the French stage for the 
benefit of Mr. Robson. In the hands of that actor, 
parts even of less merit have shone; and in carrying 
out the somewhat absurd notion of a vendetta, to be 
executed by an individual named Jones upon another 
individual named Tomlinson, he contrives to infuse 
that mixture of tragedy and comedy which we call 
grotesque, and of which Mr. Robson is the sole expo- 
nent upon our stage. JACQUES. 










































OBITUARY. 


Booeve, Mr., the well known angerens sher, of St. Bride’s-pas- 
sage, Fleet-stre¢ The event was entirely unlooked for, 
the deceased oe os not having suffered from any 
premonitary indisposition. The deceased was for many 
years in partnership with Mr. Tilt, at whose death he car- 
ried on the business alone, and was greatly respected fu 
the upright»ess and straightforwardness which marked all 
} sactions. Mr. Bogue was about 45 years of age, 
and has left a widow and five children. 
Crayton, the Hon. J. M.. the American Minister who ne- 
gotiated the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, on the 9th, after a 
protracted illness 






















Reacw, Mr. Angus B., whose literary exertions were pr 
matu! terminated about two years since, by paralytic 
affection, a’ his residence at Denmark-hill, on Tuesday las 
Nov. 25. He hud not quite completed his 35th y ear. Mr. 






Angus Rench'’s amiable qualities, no less than his intellect 
had endeared him to a large circle of friends, and we ha 

occasion to record that the most successful of amateu 

theatrical performances was given for his benefit. Late) 
her Majesty was pleased to confer upon him the gift of 
1007. He leavés a widow 

















| Keepsake (The), 1857. 21s. el 


Kranse's Sermons, preached in Bethesda Chapel, Dablin, second series, 


| Newman's Office and Work of Universities, fep, 8vo. 6s. ¢ 


| Reid's Young Vagers, iNustrated, fep. &vo. 7s. ¢ 


| Weiss’s New Translation and Exposition of Fcelesiastes, fep. 8vo. 4s. 


| sibility he performed upon them surgical operations of 


| the sight was a disagreeable one ; and it was not neces- 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. | T must not be consided as a disciple of the doctrines of 


mesmerism generally. I beg you to accept my thanks 
for your courteous congratulations on my return to 
England and for your good wishes on my behalf. I 
have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient 
faithful servant, —Daruovsie.” 





Adam's Friends of Christ in the New Testament. cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Allarton’s Mvsteries of Medical Life, fep. 8vo. 2s. 61. cl. 

jagee's St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, er. Svo. 9s. cl. 

Saker's Con lion to the Lying-in Room, .8mo. Is. 6d. cl. 
Ranking Almanac for 1857. Svo. 5s cl 

sells Help in Time of Need, fep. 3s. 6d. cl 

Bell's Pictures from the Pyrenees. super-royal 16mo. 3s. 6d. el 
tennett’s Queen Eleanor's Vengeance, and other Poems, 3s. 6d. cl. 
Boy's Own Magazine, Vol. IL, er. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Browning's Aurora Leigh, cr. 8vo. 12s. cl 











RAUGHTS round DOORS and Ww INDOWS 
effeetns!ly PREVENTED by GREENWOOD'S PATENT INDIA- 
RUBBER STOPS. Self-acting Spring Stops for the hotroms of doors. 
Brown's Parting Counsels, 8vo. &¢. cl The most imperfeet door can be made air-tight without rehanging. 
Carpenters sent to take orders and fix them if required —J. GREEN- 


Chamberlain's Seven Ages of the Church, er. 8vo. 3s. cl. - 
Chalmers’s Select Works, edited by Hanna, Vol. X.: Christian and | WOOD, Carpenter, 10, Arthar-street West, London-bridge. 

















Ecmomic Polity of a Nation, er. 8vo. 6s. ¢ a 
Charles the Fifth’s Reign, History of, by Robertson, with Additions by | } IGS, COUGHS, COLDS. —One of 
»rescott, 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. cl. DR. LOCOCK’S PUL MONIC WAFERS, 





Christian Servant (The). Part IV. : The Lord's Prayer, 12mo. 2s. ¢]. allowed to dissolve in the mouth, immediately relieves the most violent 
Court Albam (The), 1857, 21s. cl. fit ot eoughing. and protects weak langs from all the irritation of Pogs 
and Frosts.— Sok 4 by ali C Chemists at Is. 14d., 2s 9d. and Ils. per box. 


\OLT'S SIX-SHOT REVOLVERS — the 
favonrite size for Officers, Army and Navy, weight 2Ib. 8oz., 
rifle-hored. Also, three sizes POCKET REVOLVERS, for Travellers 
and House Protection. Holsters, Belts, Pouches, Cartridges. A large 
stock ready for immediate delivery. Description and Price-lists fur- 
nished. Order of the Patentee and Manufacturer, SAMUEL COLT, 

14, Pall Mall, London.—Beware of counterfeits. 
~ PATENT 


OHN GOSNELL and Co.’s 
;e TRICHOSARON, the only perfect Hairbrush (Letters Patent 
granted Nov. 6, 1852), with less trouble cleanses the hair more 
thoroughly than the ordinary hairbrush, and for durability has -no 
equal.—Sold by all Perfumers and Druggists, and. Wholesale and for 
Exportation by the Patentees, JOHN GOSNELL and Co, Manufac- 
turing Perfumers and Brush Manufactarers, 12, Three Kiogs’-court, 
Lombard-street, London. 


\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry. The Ladies are respectfully informed that 

this Stareh is exclusively used in the Royal Laundry, and her Majesty's 
Laundress savs, that although she has used Whesten. Rice, and other 
PowderStarches, she has found none of them equal to the GI,LENFIELD 
which is the Finest Starch she ever used—WOTHERSPOON and Co., 
Glasgow and London. 
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Rhymes and Roundelayesin Praise of a Country Life, 4to. 21s. el. @. (£-8.d. 
| Run and Read Library: Elton’s _ Happiness, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Gold horizontal Watches, gold dials, powee oe 4 io 0 

Sewell’s Ivors, 2 vols. fep. Sv. 12s | Ditto ditto superior quality .. - 6 60 1010.06 
| Solace in Sickness and Sorrow, Pre 7 by Rouchier, 32mo. 2s. 6d. | Ditto Lever ditto, 10 holes jewelled ove oo. 610:0 12°32 -°0 

Sonnets and Verses from Home and Parochial Life, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d Ditto best Loudon make 1010 0 21.0:0 

Stewart's Brazil and La Plata. cr vo. 7s. c Silver horizantal ditto, 4 holes jewelled .. wo 2 5°0 3.0.0 
| Strickland’s Queens of Scotland. Vol. VI. er. "8vo. 10s. 6d. el. Ditto Lever ditto ese ose ne ee 410 0 

Success in Pusiness, 18mo. Is. 67. ¢} Ditto ditto very superior London made ave 44 0 10 0 


An unusually extensive stock of solid Gold Guard and Albert Chains, 
Diamond and other Rings, Brooches, Bracelets, &c., &c., all of. the 
Todd's Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount, 12mo. 5s. cl. latest arm! most-approved Designs. A descriptive Pamphlet of Patterns 
Walsh's Manual of Domestic Economy, fep. '8vo. 10s. 6d. half-bd. and Prices sent free to any part of the world. Any of the above for- 
| warded free, on receiving Post-office orders, payable to HENRY MILLS, 
Westbrook’s Etchings and Pearls, fep 8vo. 2s. 6d. el 71 and 172, (x ford-street, London. 

SILVER is 


—— = | GLACK's S NICKEL § the hardest 

THEORY OF THE Eyrs.—Dark blue eyes are most | | tttmen perfect wajoe wastes ever inrwntes. and ia use retains 

° Aedes = 4 > ae its silver-like appearance. ade into every Article for the Table, as 

common in persons of delicate, refined, or effeminate Spoons, ‘Forks, , Candlestieks,Cruet Frames, Tea-Pots,‘&c., at. one. 
nature ; light blue, and much more grey eyes, in the 


Swayne's Obstetric “Aphorisms, fep. 8v. 3s. Gd. cl. 
Thompson's History and Antiquities of Boston, 31s. 6d. and 63s. 














twelfth the price of Silver. A sample Tea Spoon will be sent on receip? 
of 10 postage stamps. 


hardy and active. Greenish eyes have generally. the Fiddle *Strong Thread King’s 
same meaning as the grey. Hazel:eyes are the more Per dozen. Pattern. Fiddle. Pattern,’ Pattern. 


12s. & 15s. 19s. 28s, 30s, 
Be ssert ditto eer 13s. 16s, a 25s. 
‘ea Spoons .. 8s. Is. 12s, 
ch lS ' | “SUAGK'S NIGKiEL, BLRCTRO.PLATED 
Lorp DALHOWSIE ON Mesmerism.—The following Isa coating of Pure Silver.over Nickel. A. combination of , tw< 
letter has been written by Lord Dalhousie in reply to | Metals possessing such valuable properties renders it in appearance 
an inquiry from the Exeter Board of Guardians with | *"* ¥¢*" “a! © Sterling Silver. 
“ Uxe é rus ans ree Pattern. Thread. 
regard to the use of mesmerism :—‘ Edinburgh, s ~ + aq £5. d. 
June 27, 1856.—Gentlemen,—I have ‘had the honour 0.0 vee 1 ° = He : r 
of receiving vour letter of the 23rd inst. It reached ° i 10 Ot02:0 0 280 316 0 
me only this day. In reply to your question I have’ | Dessert ditto ie DRIEEEE satan et 
to state that Dr. Esdaille was not authorised by me 
to use my name with reference to mesmerism; but at 


Tea Spoons .. . 012 0t0018 0 1 56 
SLACK'S TABLE CUTLERY AND FURNISHING IRONMONGERY 
the same time I wish to add that all the statements 
in his pamphlet with which my name is connected 


has been celebrated for nearly Fifty years for quality and cheapness. 
Balance Handled Ivory Table Knives, l4s., 18s., and 20s. per dozen. 

quite accurate. Of the efficrev of Dr. Esdaille’s 
practice of mesmerism in cases of lunacy I am not 


Deserts Ls., Hs.,,and ids.) 6d. per doz. Carvers 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 
6s. oan pes pair. 
SLACK'S Catalogue, with 200 Drawings and prices, may be had 
able to-say anything. Of the efficacy of it in surgical , treet Bees bet al, sec a es ca 
cases I am able to speak with confidence. Dr. Esdaille wa TCH, CLOCK, and CHRONOMETER 
undoubtedly did possess the faculty of so influencing | MANUFACTORY, 33,and 34, Ludgate-hill, London. Estab- 


Table Spoons and Forks .. 





usual indications of a mind masculine, vigorous, and 


profound.— Quarterly Review. 


Kiag's. 
| £ sd. 
Table Forks, per dozen 


Dessert ditto 
Table Spoons . 





B.- or post-free, of RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, 
London. 
Orders above 21. delivered Carriage | Free, 

s Ci eo ing * Z PA: i lished 1749—J. W. BENSON, Manufacturer of GOLD and ‘SILVER 
the sensations of natives of India by means of Me€8-'| WATCHES of every: description, construction, and pattern, invites 
merism as to reduce them to a state of insensibility not | attention to his magnificent and unprecedented display of watches, 

eles pt ae * ‘ nee which is admirted to be the dargest and best selected stock in London. 
less complete than that which is now produced by use | jt 'consists of Chronometer, Duplex, Patent, Detached Lever, Hori. 
of chloroform. While they were in that state of insen- | zontal, ani Vertical Movements, jewelled, &c., with.all the latest im- 
provements, mounted in superbly-finished engine-turned and en- 
graved Gold and Silver Cases. The designs engraved upon many of 
the eases are by eminent, artists, and ean only be obtained at this 
manufactory. If the important requisites,. superiority of finish, com- 
bined with accuracy of performunce, elegance, durability, and 
reasonableness of price, are wished for, the intending purchaser 
should visit this manufactory, or send for the ILLUSTRATED PAM- 
PHLET, published by J. W. BENSON (and sent post free on appli- 
cation), which ecntains sketches, prices, and directions as to what 
watch to buy, where to buy it, and how to use it. Several hundred 
sare P a oe 4s 2 % _ | letters have been received from persons who hate bought watches at 
sary that I should w itness it, for the testimony of v ery | this manufactory, bearing testimony to the correct-performances of th: 
many witnesses of the highest official position and | same. 
character, both written and oral, was so strong, that 
even the evidence of my own senses could not have 
added strength to it. Accordingly, I appointed Dr. 
Esdaille in 1848 to be one of the presidency surgeons. 
I did this in acknowledgment of the service he had 
rendered to humanity by mitigating largely its 
sufferings within his own sphere, and in order that he 
| might be able to continue his services at the capital. 
Whether Dr. Esdaille can influence lunacy by his | time- , , 3 
és of actice I d k 4 Whetl . | ae atches. jewe ag and highly-finished movements, 6/. 6s., 81.8s., 10/ 
mesmeri practice I do not now. rether he Can | j05.. 127 12s., 141 14s. 16L 168., to 40 guineas. 
influence the Englishconstitution in the same manner | | SILVER W ‘re i ‘8, Horizontal Movements, Jewelled, &c., exac’ 
order thee x ceeciaan Fy 1 btedlv: ini ed time-keepers, 21. 2s., 22 15s,, 31 15s., to 5t 5s. each. Silver Lever 
! 1@ same ¢ egree as he undoubtedly infiuencec Watches, high!y finished, jewelled movements, 34. 10s., 42. 10s., 5. 40s., 
the native constitution 
Having thus replie 
| (as 1 shall always 
| Dr. Esdaille actually effcted in India by what he 
\ termed mesmerism, I wish to be permitted to add that 


every kind, many of them tremendous in their magni- 
tude, duration, and severity. Those operations were 
performed without any apparent consciousness in the 
patient, without pain tohim, and usually with great suc- 
cess. I never witnessed anv of such operations myself— | 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From the Morning Post, Oct. 30. 1856.—‘* Exhibits exquisite artistic 
feeling in ornamentation, and perfection of mechanism in structure.” 
From the Morning Chronicle, Oct. 30.—“ Excellence of design and per- 
tion in workmanship.” Prom the Morning Advertiser, Nov. 
The h gb repute which Mr. Benson has obtained for the qualities ot 

his manufacture stands second to none.” From the Morning Herald, 

Nov.3.—" The high standing of Mr. Benson as a London manufac- 

turer must secure for him a large amount of public patronage.” From 
| the Glob be, Nov. 3. ‘All that can be desired, in finish, taste, and 
1 de st ign 
GOLD WATCHES, Horizontal Movements, Jewelled, &c., agcurat 
keepers, 34. 15s., 44 15s., 52 15s., to 151.15s. each. Gold Lever 











I cannot pretend to say. | 7/. 10s.. 82. 10s., 102 10s., to 20 guineas. 
and testified | A Two Years’ Warranty given with every Watch, and sent, carriag? 
a | paid, to Scotland, Ireland, Wales, or any part of the kingdom, upon 
receipt of post-office or bankers’ order, made payable to J. W. BENSON, 
| 33 sea te 34, Ludgate-hill, London. 
rehants, Shippers, and Watch Clubs -supplied. 
Ham in Exchange. 


to your question, 
be ready to testify) to what 
Old Watches 
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W: ARM BEDDING. — BATSON and Co.’s 

IMPERIAL COVERLETS are strongly recommended by the 
and warm covering tor the bed, and as being 
ren and invalic Can be had oly at the 


| PRIZE MEDALof the PARIS EXHIB ITION, 
awarded to W. H. CHILD for his superior BRUSHES, Man 
Sater Of the Patent Friction Hair Brushes for stimul ating the Skit 
» Head, thereby strengthening the Growth of the Hair and 





faculty as a cheap, light, 
especially ¢ adapted for ch 





Eider Down Quilt Manufact ory, 39, Maddo »x-street, Regent-street ing baldness. Likewise all description of 1 t Brushes in Ivory, 
Tortoiseshell, India Rubber, and all kinds of Fancy Woods. Manua- 
HE C: AN yR¢ IBE R a C AP E, with Sleeves, factory Wholesale, 21, Providenece-row, Finsbury-square, and Retuil 


South Gallery, Crystal Palaee, Sydenham. 


SATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — «A 


SLIGHT COLD,” if its first symptoms are not arrested, to 


impervious to rain, with free ventil ition, recently introduced by 
Messrs. POULSON and COMPANY, | Yr 
I 






Merchant Tailors, 94, REG STREET, price ONE GUINE: | 
Their improved Winter Elastic Trousers at the same Price: 














and HALF nag INE: a hy ~oaee ATS often lays the foundation of a variety of Pulmonary Complaints, in- 

great variet = | cluding Winter Cough, Asthma, and other c litutional derange- 

The IMPERIAL, a NE w MOR NING 4 ROC K, TWO GUINEAS | ments. The evil consequences of these disorders may be easily 

aaa Ber ~ aad pa = | averted or subdued by keeping at hand a supply of tl yove cele- 

Poss EU REKA SHIRTS —‘* The ‘ Eureka’ brated Lozenges, which have now stood the test of public experience 
is the most unique, and the only perfect fitting shirt made."— | for upwards of halfacentury. The testimonials to their efficacy hav 

Observer. * | been voluntarily given by the most eminent of the Faculty, as well as 


Containing neither opiates nor 


. | . s : t 
“ Ford's ‘Eurekas’ are the acme of perfection.”—Court Journal by all classes of private individuals : 
safely taken by the 


In half-dozen boxes, ready for use, or made to order. Best quality, | @"¥ injurious anodyne, they _may be : 
42s. ; second quality, 23s.—Cantion: Ford's Eureka Shirts are stamped, | Child or the most delicate female Prepared and sold in boxes, 
“38 Poultry, London,” nes which none are genuine, Catalogues, Is l$d.. and tins, 2s. Od., 48. 6d. . and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS 
with particulars, post-fre KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. Retail by 

Ric NAR "Forp, 38, Poultry, London. all Draggists, &c. 


’ . wr . yen ‘ Te 

\ THITE and SOFT HANDS all through Hk BEST CHILDREN, 
the Winter.—The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE COMPANY, | INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 

76, New Bond-street, have prepared a new WINTER SKIN SOAP, | for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
which by its continued use will produce the softest of hands and | obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has 
whitest of skin, even in the coldest weather and hardest water. It is | become of general use to every class of the community, and is ac- 
agreeably perfumed and beautifully soft in use. Sold in bars Is. per | knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
pound. ‘Sole depot. The best and cheapest house in London for Wax, | ight food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
Sperm, Composite, and every kind of Candles, Soap, Oil, &c. Priced | licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 


lists sent on application, | ROBINSON’S PATENT GROAYLS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estime- 

tion as the purest farine of the oat, and asthe best and most valuable 

| preparation for making a pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light 
and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 


youngest 


“FOOD FOR 





EDDING.—E CONOMY, DURABIL ITY, 
and COMFORT.—J. and 8S. STEE R's SPRING and FRENC H 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price list of 








every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. Bedsteads: | influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternatei: with 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &c. | the Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 
patent iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved principles, | Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 





Cribs, cots, &c.; bedroom furniture of every description. Eider Down 
Quilts in Silk and Cotton Cases.—J. and 8. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, 


| 
| 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 18, Oxford-street, London | 


GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST, 


with a prudent use, has saved many a life; and yet we think | 
the idea might be improved upon, and reduced to a more simple form. | 
Take some good compound, such as COCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, | 
and wefind that the desired end may be obtained without scales and 
weights, or little mysterious compartments and enchanted bottles with ~ ho ae DR. DE JONGH'’S 7 
crystal stoppers. Others might be used, but Cockle’s Pills, as tested by | Seen oe 
many thousands of persons, and found to answer their purpose so well, | LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 
may be set down as the best.—Obdserver. Entirely free oo nauseous flavour and afte seme is administered 

AND 


fa al . x x yr nm x ‘ with speedy and uniform success es of 
O HE -CLERGY _OTHERS.— | (\ONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
A Suit of wor > a Black Cloth, Dress or Frock Coat, — > TES, DISEASES 


. Ss 
Cassock, or other Hes ove aad £4 40 GOUT, RHEUMAT CIATICA, DIABF 


| Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London. 

The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 
sirous that the public shall at all times purchase these preparations in 
a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public 
that every packet is now completely enveloped mm the purest Tin Foii, 
over which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, ana others in 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and Is.; and Family 
| and 10s, each. 








Town and 
Canisters, at 2s., 5s, 














3M, 
of the SKIN, NEURALGIA, 





5 “Lark RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 

- the MIL TON w RAP ‘PER, in all stg pa gpeae 2 9 9 | GENERAL DEBILITY, and all SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONs. 

Th nyt 4 “per D hae ki . i. oe 1 1 0 Specially rewarded for its purity and efficacy by the Governments of 

The Sista tua Cloth Vv ne in Trousers sie = an 910 6 Belgium and the Netherlands, and expressly sanctioned by the Royal 
OF © od aoe oo oe oe oe 


Sanitary Police of Prussia. 
The Cassock ditto eco eee eee oo OF @ ses 7 Fike Of Frama 


Quality, fit, and workmanship guaranteed 

Instructions for self-measurement and patterns sent post free. | 

8. BATTAM, Tailor, &c., 160, Tottenham-court-road, four doors 
south of Shoolbred and Co. 


EGISTERED.—The OUDE 
combining Coat, Cloak, and Sleeved Cape, by B. BENJAMIN, 
Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street, ready made or to order, in Autumn 
Waterproof Tweeds and Meltons, 25s.; Winter Tweeds, Meltons, Pilots, 
and Witneys, 32s. ; Cloth and Beavers, 35s. to 42s. 
N.&.—A desideratum for boys and youths. 


Ht ROYAL SANITARY POLICE 
PRUSSIA 
In answer to your letter ania 2nd ult., requesting permission to sell 
Dr. De Jongh's Cod Liver Oil in bottles, accompanied by his stamp and 
signature, the Royal Police of Prussia (Konigliches-polizei Praesidium) 
has the honour of informing you that it has caused the Oil to be sub- 
mitted to an official investigation. and that the result of such investi- 
gation he As proved it to be not only the genuine Cod Liver Oil, but, still 
further, that it is of a kind which distinguishes itself from the C od Liver 
Oil in ordinary use alike by its taste and chemical! composition. Con- 
sidering, moreover, that it has come to their knowledge that physicians 
generally recommend the use of Dr. De Jongh ’s Oil in preference to the 
Cod Liver Oil in ordinary use, the Koyal Pulice accedes to your request. 
K6NIGLICHES-POLIZEI PRAESIDIUM, 1° ABTHEILUNG 
Jan. 23, 1851. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF 
1a) 


WRAPPER, 


NENTLEMEN in SEARCH of a TAILOR 
are directed to B. BENJAMIN,*Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent- 
Berlin, weet 


street. 
The FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS, made to order from Scotch, | 





Heather, and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly shrunk. Sold Wholesale and Retail, in bottles capsuled and labelled with 
The PELISSIER SACS, 21s., 25s., and 28s. Dr. de Jongh’s Stamp and Signature, W!'THOUT WHICH NONE 
The BENJAMIN, Clerical and Professional Over or Under-coat, ENUINE, by ANSAR, HARFORD, and CU, sole British Consigr 
from-30s. 77, STRAND, London ; and by muny respectable Chemists.and Drug- 





gdom. 





The ALBERT LONG FROCK or OVER-COAT, from 35s. to 55s. 
Bc REVERSIBLE WAISTCOATS, buttoning four different sides, 


gists throughout the United se 
Half-pints ue ounces), 2s. Pints (20 ounces), 
(40 ounces), 9 IMPERIAL ME ‘ASU RE. 





4s.9d. Quarts 


“The TWO GUINEA DRESS and FROCK COATS, the G U INEA 


N’S aa . 
Be. ! KAHN’S ; ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 

ventry-street, Leicester-square.—Open, for Gentlemen 
only, from 10 till 10, containing upwards of 1000 Models and Prepa- 
Nustrating every part of the human frame in health and 
e races of men, &c. Lectures delivered at 12, 2, 4, and half- 
ning, by Dr. Sexton, F.K.G.8.; and ata quarter past 8 p.m. 









precisely, by Dr. Kahn. Admission Ls. 
| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
the UNRIVALLED CURATIVES cf the AGE.—Jo'n Swift, 


rd, in a letter to Professor Holloway, dated September 19, 






8 s that his wife suffered nearly four years with an ulcerated 
#; she consulted the most eminent of the faculty without obtaining 

i illeviation of pain; at last, advised to use Holloway’s 

( 2ent and Pills, the wounds were quickly healed. He concludes 





ris heartf 





It gratitude to one who had been the means, 


) I 
under ‘Divi ne providence,” of restoring his wife to perfeet health. 

Suld by all medicine vendors throughout the world; at Professor 
HOLLOWAY'S I — = nts, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden- 
lane, New STAMPA, Constantinople; A. GUIDICY, 





“Vt 1%, Malta, 


I AIR- DYE.—Exhibition 


Ye 
Smyrna; and E. 


Medal and Honour- 


able Mention was awarded to E. F. LANGDALE, for his 
PREPARATIONS of the OXIVE of AMYL. ‘To our mind, these 
are t most extraordinary productions of modern chemistry." —IUus- 


trated London News, July 19, 1851. 
Post free, in cases,3s. $d. and ts. 6d. The money retarned if not satis- 
factory.—Laboratory, 72, Hatton-garden. 


[ [AIR DYE.—The United Service, or British 


Army and Navy HAIR DYES.—The most beautiful preparation 


ever invented for dyeing, at the same time softening the hair; it is 
patronised by the British, French, and Prussian Courts, as well as 
having the distinguished patronage of the Army and Navy. It is per- 
fectly free from smell, and quite easy of application—To be had 


wholesale of J. F. SHAYLBER, 5, West-street, Upper St. Martin’s-lane ; 


retail of J. S. SHAYLER, 82, St. John-street-road, near the Angel, Is- 
ling vad, DOUGLAS, Perfumer, New Bond-street; PELLETT, 62, High 

lborn; KENNEDY, 1668, Oxford-street; MINTRAM, 7, Burlington- 
arcade; and all respectable Perfumers in town and country. 


. r r YT riy 1r 
| QO YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.?— The most marvellous production of 
ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CKINUTRIAR, whieh is 
guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c. ina 
few weeks, and restore the hair in baldness from wharever cause, 
strenzthen it when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check 
greyness in all its stages. For the nursery it. is recommended by up- 
wards of 100 Physicians, for promoting a fine healthy head of hair, 
and averting baldness in after years. ‘Sold -by all Chemists and Per- 
fumers, price 2+., or wilh be sent post-free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, 
by Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, OUOxtord-street, 
London.—Mrs. Carter writes, My head, which was bald, is now 
covered with new hair.” .Mrs. W ‘itiams, *IT can show a fine head ef 
hair from using your Crinutriar.” Mrs. Reeve, “My hair is gaining 
strength and thickness.” Serjt. Craven, “Through using it 1 have an 
excellent moustache.” Mr. Yates, “The young man has now @ good 
pair of whiskers. I want two packets for other customers. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN 


\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRU SS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of 
a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; a soft 
bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER 
fitting with so much ease-and closeness that it cannot be detected; and 
may be worn luring sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannet: fail tofit) forwarded by post, on the circum- 


modern date is 

















ference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent tothe Manu- 
facwurer, Mr W HITE, 228, Piceadilly, London. 

Price of a Single Truss, l6s., 2Is., 26s. 6d., and 31s. . onr Is. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 6d. Posta 





Po at-ofles Orders to be made ‘payable to JOHN WHIT t, Ms = office, 


Piccadilly. 
K LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
4 &e.- 


-The material of which these are made is recommended by 








the as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPKESSI6LE, and 

best Invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VAKICOSE 
VELNs, SPRALNS, It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 





and is drawn on — an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 


each; postage, 6 
JOHN Wiite, 


Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





DRESS TROUSERS, and the HALF-GUINEA WAISTCOA’ 


N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 
BL JAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science of modern 
chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for daring the first twen'y 
years of the present century to speak of a cure for the Gout was con- | 
sidered a romance; but now | 


A PORTRAIT AND PAPER, 
is so fully demonstrated by 


; y, the efficacy and safety of this medicine | ‘ef rmnvy a i 
é y unsolicited testimonials from persons in | N \ | ION A] 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as one of the most } Bh i oF. sll 
important discoveries of the present age. | 
These Pills require neither attention nor confinement, and are cer- } Windus’s “‘ Burd Helen Faed’s * 
3 . i s 
numerous Contributions is “THE 


tain to prevent the dis + attacking any vital part.—Sold by PROUT 
re VAY? " | SMITH 
FPPRAMPTON’S PILL of MEALTI I.—Price NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


and HARSANT, 229, Strand, |. ondon ; nd all Medicine V dors. the 
Is. 1hd. and 2s. $d. per box. 


This excellent family pill is a medicine of long-tried efficacy for 





December 1, 


Subdued not Conquered ; 
NIGHT BEFORI 








Part IL., 


CHARLES DICKENS, 


APPEARS IN 


rH! 


COMPANY 


Price 10d., 


THE NEW PART 


MAGAZINE 
4 Lt zs Ai e 
and other Engravings. Among 
by ALEXANDER 


OF THE 


Hughes's ‘* April Love ;” 
WEDDING,” @ Poem of 168 lines, 
-street, Strand. 


(Limited), 25, Essex 





purifying the blood, so very essential for the foundation of good | 
health, and correcting all di-orders of the stomach and bowels. Tw 
or three: doses will convince the afflicted of its salutary effects. The 
stomach will speedily regain its strength; a healthy action of the liver, 
bowels, and kidneys will rapidly take place; and renewed health will 
be the quick result of taking this medicine, according to the directions | 
accompanying each box. | 
For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all obstruc- 
tions, the distressing headache so very prevalent with the sex, depres- 


Price 6s. 


THE SHADOW 





sion of spiriis. dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, pimples, 
and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the 
complexion.—Sold by PROUT and HARSANT, 220, Strand, Lond 


and all vendors of medicine. 









MR. YONGE’S POEMS. 


6d. cloth, 


OF THE YEW 


on, | AND OTHER POEMS. 








} 
rrr T nr 7 . yy Y » Y > r 7 pa fy 
(Ci AUTION—TO TRADESMEN, MER- BY NORMAN B. YONGE. 

CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c. iV ierees it has . : P P Hi Wy 
lately come to my knowledge,’ that some unprincipled person or per- “* At least prove their author to be worthy of a place in the category of rising poets. Much that is beautifalin sweetness 
sons have, for some time past, been imposing upon the public, by | Of imagery, in purity of diction, and in smooiliness of versification Court Circular. 
selling to the trade ani i others a spurious article, under the name of ** Contains passages of conside rable merit.” — Press. 

‘S PRE } ” ’ — 
BOND'S PERMANE MARKING INK. ‘This is to give Notice, Equal to the works of writers who in the present day are puffed and lauded as wonderful poets.”—Lilerary Gazette 
that I am the original and sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the ‘“‘ We cannot lie under a sweeter canupy than the ‘S tadow of the Yew.’ ’—Court Circular. 
said Article, and do not employ any traveller, or authorise any per- © can aECE & SWECLCE py U o oe _- ace : 
son to represent themselves as coming from my Establishment for ‘ aici * eae ee F > 
the purpose of selling the said Ink. This Caution is published by me SAUNDERS and OTLEY, ¢ onduit-street. 
to prevent further imposition upon the public, and serious injury to 
myself. 

E. R. BUND, Sole Exeecutrix and Widow of the late JouN Bonn, ‘ 4 _ 
28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, London. | Now ready, price 15s. (in appropriate cloth boards), 


To avoid disappomtinent trom the substitution of counterfeits, be | 
careful to ask forthe genuine Bond's Permanent Marking Ink; and 
further to distingnish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has at 


TH E 















“THEIR D VOLUME OF 


any time been prepared by him, the Inventor and Proprietor. ~~ | ne . 4 f 7 ¢ ¢ ~ nt 
PURE AND CHOICE TEA. oy) @ [ "TC? | HOU | i ) td | re| d ¢] y : tp ¢ | \ ¢| 
Sin caiaieandineenaceene acai C QACKTe HOU aN Urey ane WUOersuy ONele 
of the Importers, without which none is genuine. - a - i , . . 
HE EMPRESS of CHINA’S TEA, consist- | Containing an ample and impa Record ) iastical Literature and Progress, Home and 
ing of various sorts of really fine tea, well matured, ani so ju- 7 . . 7 77" 
diciously blended. that great flavour and strength are most happily Foreign, for the y' 1859. 
Fact t ars chemical and other certificates that it is . axe — *) . » 
a LPERATED 1 MOORE and CO., Littk Volumes I. and II. for 1853 and 1854 may still be had, price of Vol. I. 10s. 6d. and 
t, Lon 1. Sold by the following tea-dealers: Sharpe, Grace- - ‘ =~ . 
Ghurch-street; Pope aid 00," Finsbury 7 Gow! ey Shockwatl : Child. Vol. II. price 15s. each, in cloth boards, 
manned ; Sinkins, Sydenham; Busby, Peckham; and ( _ — ae > ; es 1 Cts a = ~- will ha tnwal irks of re an ce. 
Seianeneed + Marie: Culékonbam <“Favter; Gthinds » asinewesth, & *,* To the Theological and Historical Student these volumes will be invaluable as works of reference. 
biton-b Brook, Blackheath-bill; Bradt bury and Sons, Brentford, 





: - sy order any Bookseller, or 
Raling and Hanwell. Db. sample seut carriage free to any By order of any Bookseller, 01 
London, if 4s. in stemps are sent to Moore and Co 
(tea-dealers.only) where none are appointe 
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ConDUIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQUABE. 


SAUNDERS AND OTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——_q@—— 

NEW sive. 

FAIR OAKS; 

OR, THE EXPERIENCES OF ARNOLD 
OSBORNE, M.P. 


By MAX LYTE. [Nearly ready. 


II. 
CAPTAIN CURLING'S NEW NOVEL. 


EDITH FRANKHEART: 
A Novel. In 3 vols. 
By CAPTAIN CURLING. 
Author of “The Camp Club in the Crimea,” &c. &c. 


III. 
ASHBURN: A TALE. 


By AURA. 


IV. 
In one large volume, 8vo. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, 
and NEW ZEALAND; 


With an ENGLISH and COLONIAL DIRECTORY, 
suited to Residents and Traders. 
By AN ENGLISHMAN. 

Every Colony, City, or Province described in this Work 
has been personally inspected by the Author, who has ex- 
pended a very large amount of time and capital in its pro. 
duction. [Nearly ready. 


alike 


¥. 
Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert. 
4{n one large volume, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 


MR. LODGE’S 
PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 
For 1857; 


CORRECTED THROUGHOUT BY THE NOBILITY. 
[Nearly ready. 
In Authority, Correctness, and Embellishments this Work 
is entitled to the high place it occupies on the tables of Her 
“Majesty's palaces and of the Nobility. Nothing can exceed 
the facility of its arrangement or the beauty of its typo- 
graphy and binding. 
VI. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


DIARY OF TRAVELS 
THREE QUARTERS OF THE{ GLOBE. | 


By AN AUSTRALIAN SETTLER. 


VII. 
Tn 1 vol. post 8vo. 


PAUL FERROLL: 
A TALE. 
the AUTHOR of “IX. POEMS BY V.” 
The Fourth Edition. 


VII, 
Notice to Authors of Prose and Poetical Works. 


HOW to PRINT and WHEN 
to PUBLISH. 


PRACTICAL 
and Possessors of Manuscripts 
Books intend¢ 

tion. 


, on the efficient Publication of 
sd for general C irculati m or Private Distribu- 
Sent post free to orders inclosing twelve stamps. 


IX. 
Second Edition, with Maps and Plates, 


‘CAMPAIGNING IN KAFFIR | 


LAND. 


By CAPTAIN W. K. KING. 


x. 
In 3 vols. 8yo. Map and Plates, 


MOUNT LEBANON and ITS 
INHABITANTS: 
A TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE, 
By COLONEL CHURCHILL, 


xI. 
In post 8vo. with Portrait, 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


OF THE LATE 


A. J. HOLLINGWORTH; 


WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR. 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED 
MESSRS. DEAN AND SON. 


Price 2s. 6d. each, post free, srestee hound, - Arh sides, back, 
and edges. THOMAS MILLER'S New TALE. 

HE LIFE and ADVENTURES Sof a DOG, 

and a GOOD DOG, TOO; Fully Illustrated by HARRISON WEIR; 

and the ELEPHANT'S FEAST; or the Uses of Birds and Beasts to 

Man. These two books will be read with avidity by the Young.— 
DEAN and Sons, Printers avd Publishers, 31, Ludgate-hill. 

If you intend to have a juvenile party this season, purchase one of 
MISS CORNER'S LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE (post 
free for Is.), for where these well-remembered tales appear, in this 
their holiday attire, they never fail to promote amusement; they also 
exert ingenuity, improve memory, and instil moral good in those en- 
gaged. Other books of pastimes, are, PARLOUR PANTOMIME, or 
ACTING CHARADES; ROYAL RIDDLER; MIRTHFUL MOMENTS, 
or GAMES and FORFEITS. All illustrated, 6d. each, post free. —DEAN 
and SON, Printers, Publishers, and Stationers, 31, Ludgate-hill. 


Some little children that you know can sing, or perchance are just 
beginning to play onthe piano? Then aid them by presents of the 
following newly-decorated old acquaintances. Thev beer the title of 
Nursery Recreations for the Young and Good :—1, LITTLE BO-PEEP; 
2, LITTLE BOY BLUE; 3, LITTLE GOODY TWO-SHOES; 4, 
LITTLE RED RIDING HvoD; 5, CINDERELLA; 6, WHITTING- 
TON AND HISCAT. Any one post-free for Is. Each comprises song 
and music, letter-press tale, and portrait title-page in colours —DEAN 
and Sons, Printers, Publishers, and Stationers, 31, Ludgate-hill. 

HAPPY SUNDAYS for the YOUNG and GOOD, dedicated by per- 
mission to the Rev. Robert Bickersteth, is a book well calculated to 
promote happiness among youthful readers, by affording them Sunday 
reading of a character both instructive in matter and amusing in 
style. A companion book, same size and price, 3s., the interest of 
which is centered in a little girl, has justappeared, entitled PLEASANT 
SUNDAYS, and will, indeed, be a pleasure to those parents who delight 
in seeing a group of happy children gleaning lessons of piety and 
wisdom, love and kindness.—DEAN and SON, Printers, Publishers, and 
Stationers, 31, Ludgate-hill. 

A Book long wanted for the very young—BESSIE'S and JESSIE’S 
FIRST BOOK, the tales of which will interest children from the very 
first in their reading lessons, all in words of three letters, and in large 
type, with coloured pictures, price 2s. 6d. post free. Another book a 
little farther advanced, is MISS SARGENT’S EASY READING and 
STORY-BOOK, with many pictures, and twenty-eight pretty tales, 
price Is. post free. Do you desire your child to learn Grammar or 
Geography with pleasure and not as an irksome task, CORNER'S 
PLAY GRAMMAR, and § ‘T's SY G ZOGRAPHY, are the 
means ; post free for ls. 2 4E 8S FEAST; or, the 
USES of BIRDS and BEASTS to MAN, with Illustrations by HAK- 
RISON WEIR, will amuse whilst it instructs. 1s. 6d. post free, from 
the Publishers, DEAN fand § SON, 3!, Ludgate-bill. 








ust published, price 5s., — Ilustrated, 
} BAL TH and BEAUTY ; or Corsets and 
Clothing. Construeted in accordance with the Physiological 
Laws of the Human Body. By Madame ROXEY A. CAPLIN, 
DanTON and Co., 58, Holborn-hiill. 


‘ir . 
fe the ASTRONOMICAL. — The SIX 
LARGE MAPS of the STARS on the GNOMONIC PROJEC.- 
TION by Sir J. LUBBOCK, published by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, have passed into the hands of Dean and Son, 31, 
Ludgate-hiil, who have, to effect a wide circulation of these beautiful 
maps, reduced them from 15s. to 7s, 6d. the set, trusting to the expee- 
tation of a very large sale for remuneration, and also for the other 
result, an extension of desirable knowledge. 


Just published, a Companion Dig 3 e * Hints on House Property,” 


[LANDE =D PROPE TY : its Sale, Purchase, 


Improvement, and General Management; with Advice and In- 
formation respecting the Selection and Valuation of Houses and Estates. 
By FRANCIS CROSS. 

‘To be had of SIMPKIN and Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, or direct from 
the Author, 93, Moorgate- street. 


FOR PRIZE > AND PRESENTS. 
BEAUTIEU L POE TRY: "tor 1857—a selection 


of the choicest of the past year, worthy of preservation. 
Selected by the EDITORS of the CRITIC. Plain, 5s. 6d.; or, superbly 
bound in green and gold, or purple and gold, at choice, price 7s. 6d. 
A copy sent free by post to any person inclosing the price in penny 
postage stamps, or by P. O. orc der. To be had of all Booksellers. 
Series I. to ILL, or either of them, may still be had at the same prices 
and similarly boun 1. 


Critic Office, 29, Essex-street. 


In 1 thick vol. the Lith e ditic yn, much enlarged, price 16s. 
\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE a 
4 Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, Symptoms, Catias and 
most efficacious Treatment of Diseases ; with a Collection of approved 
Prescriptions. &c., forming a comprehensive Medical Guide. By T. J 
GRAHAM, M.D., Epsom, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Evgliand. 

“One object is prominently evident—the author's sincere desire to 
benefit his suffering fellow-creatures. To recommend a work like the 
present to our readers, is only to manifest a proper regard for their 
welfare."—Literary Journal. 

** Undoubtedly the best medical work for private families in the 
English language. It is invaluable."—Literary Times. 

SIMPKIN & CO., Paternoster-row ; HATCHARDS, 187, Piccadilly. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 


WILLIAM MACCALL. 
MISSIONS: Sixteen 
‘TS of INDIVIDUALISM: 

The AGE INTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 

“The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 

The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 

‘The DOCTRINE INDIVIDUALITY: a 
SS ACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 

The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: a Discourse, 

“The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 


CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 


THE CREED of a MAN: a 


W ORKS by 
NATIONAL 


The E LEMEN 


Lectures. 


10s. € 
ADVICE to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, | 


| five Lectures, 7s 


Thirty- 


| a Lecture, 6d. 


of 


System of Individualism. 4d. 


Notices af the Elements of Individualism. 

** A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated expressions 
and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a whole without 
becoming wiser and better men.” —J. D, MORELL's Philosophical Tenden- 
cies of the Age. 

“ The best English book I ever read. Best as to matter and best as 
tomanner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem--its language, the 
gracetullest, manlhiest Saxon." —E. P. O'KELLY'S Consciousness. 

“A work of singular originality, though not free from the fancies and 
eccentricities which frequently accompany true genius.”"—Chambers's 
Edinburgh Journal. 

* Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy, will 
derive pleasure and improvement from the many exquisite touches of 
feeling and the many pictures of beauty which mark its pages. The 
expansive philosophy, the penetrative intellect, and the general hu- 
manity of the author, have rendered The Elements of Individualisra a 
book of strong and genera! interest." —Critic. 

“ We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is a speaker 
and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover of truth exhibiting 
in his work a form and temper very rare and peculiar in our time."— 
Manchester Examiner. 

TRUBNER and Co. 12, Paternoster-row. 


Summary of the | 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


eae eee 


BARRY CORNWALL. 


DRAMATIC SCENES, WITH OTHER POEMS, now first 
Published. 


By BARRY CORNWALL. 
With 57 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 18s. 
(In a few days. 


CRAIK. 


The ENGLISH of SHAKSPERE; 


Illustrated in a Philological Commentary on his Tragedy 
of “Julius Caesar.” 


By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, 
Professor of History and of English Literature in Queen's 
College, Belfast. 


Fcap. 8vo. [Jn afew days. 


CLOVER COTTAGE; 
R, I CAN'T GET IN. 


A Novstetts. By the Author of “ The Falcon Family," &c, 
With Illustrations. Fecap. 8vo. 


(Zn a few days. 


BROWNING. 
NEW POEM. 


AURORA LEIGH. 
In Nine Books. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE MILDMAYES; 
OR, THE CLERGYMAN’S SECRET. 
A Story of Twenty Years ago. 
By DANBY NORTH. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


RUSSIAN POPULAR TALES. 
Translated from the German Version of 
ANTON DIETRICH. 
With an Introduction by JACOB GRIMM. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 


DEVERELL. 
A NOVEL 
3 vols. post 8yo. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 








Now ready, 


THE RURAL ALMANAC, 


And Sportsman's Illustrated Calendar, 


FOR 
FARM, THE 
FOR 1857 (THIRD YEAR). 


Edited by CHRISTOPHER IDLE, Esq., Author of “ Hints 
on Shooting and Fishing," d&c. 


THE FIELD, THE GARDEN, 


It contains 
TWELVE LARGE ENGRAVINGS, 
BY THE FIRST ARTISTS OF THE DAY, VIZ.: 


An Interrupted Meal .......ccccccesserree 2. Ansdell, 
Flowers of the Year .......... T. Coleman. 

A Good Sort for a Long Day . . B. Herring. 
Rook Shooting ..... ... Harrison Weir. 
Fishing Sketch .... C. H. Bracewell, 
The First Lesson Harry Hall. 
Haymaking... eoee Harrison Weir. 
Broxbourne—The Last Swim...... 7. H. Wilson. 
ATrctiC Grouse....crscccccscescesess 
Now then, Who’s the Next Over ° 
Portrait of Melbourne......... 

Henley Regatta.......cccccccscssccrccrsoees 


The following are among the most useful contents of the 
Calendar relating to SporTine, FARMING, GARDENING, RuRaL 
AFFAIRS, 

Calendar for the Year, including Moon's Changes, Rising 
and Setting of the Sun and Moon, Mean Temperature’ of 
each Month in various parts of the World, Consols, Average 
Prices of Grain and Butchers’ Meat, Hay and Straw, Hops, 
&c. ; Information required throughout the Year in reference 
to Sports, the Farm and the Garden, and various other 

miscellaneous matters; Valua le Recipes for Cooking and 
Preserving Game, Eau de Cologne, Curacgoa, Water proofing 
and Preserving Leather, &c.; Royal Birthdays, the Queen's 
Household, Her Majesty's. Mini ters, Marketing Table, 
Interest Table, Assessed ‘l'axes, Eclipses of the Sun and Moon, 
Rates of Postage of Letters and Wooks, and all the informa- 
tion usually contained in Almanacs, and much besides which 
is required for ready reference in Tue Counray House. 

Price 1s., or it will be sent post free for thirteen penny 
stamps to any person tran-mitting that amount to the offiee. 
May be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsman, 

Published at the Fre.p Office, Essex-house, 2 to 5, Essex- 

street, Strand, London. 








LONDON: Printed by JOHN CROCKFORD, of 16, Vakley-square, Hamp> 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office. 
13, Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the parish of St. Giles, Blooms- 
bury, and published by the said JouN CROCK FORD, at 29, Essex-i 
Strand, in the City of Westminster, on Monday, December 1, BOA 
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